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Mr. Pleasants, 

THE manuscript from which 
the following letters are extracted, was found in 
the bed chamber of a boarding house in a sea 
port town ot Virginia. The gentleman who had 
previously occupied that chamber, is represent- 
ed by the mistress of the house to have been a 
meek and harmless' young man, who meddled 

iery little with the aflairs of others and concern- 
ig whom no one appeared sufficiently interested 
to make any enquiry. As it seems from the ma- 
nuscript that the name by which he passed was 
not his real nani^, and as, moreover, she knew 
nothing of his residence, so that she was totally 
ignorant to whom and whither to direct it, she 
considered the manuscript as lawful prize and 
made a present of it to me. It seems to be a co- 
py of letters written by a young Englishman of 
rank during a tour through the United States, 
<o a member of the British parliament. They 
are dated from almost every part of the United 
States, contain a great deal (»f geographical de- 
scription, a delineation of every character of 
note among us, some literary disquisitions, with 
a greatflrnixture of moral and political observati- 
on. The letters ar^ prettily written. Persons 
of every description will find in thcmi a light and 
agreeable entertainment ; and to the younger 
part of your readers they may not be uninstruc- 
tive. For the present I seWtX QlS.^>m ^\v\0^^^'^^ 
written from this place, .2ind>o\ ^-vj ^'^ ^JixaXN?^ 
on, n /7/give them to vou\xrid<.x xV^ '^^^^ ^^ ^ 
^lUlISH SPY. 
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LETTER L 

Bichmond^ Se/i'ember !• 

YOU complain, my dear S .., that although 

I have been resident in Richmond upwards of 
six months, you have heard nothing from me 
since my arrival. The truth is, that I have sus- 
pended writing until amore intimate acquaintance 
"with the people and their country should furnish 
me with the materials for a correspondence.... 
Having now collected those materials, the apolo- 
gy ceases and the correspondence begins. But 
first, a word of mj-self. 

I still continue to wear the mask, and most 
willingly exchange the attentions which would be 
paid to my rank, for the superior and exquisite 
pleasure of inspecting this country and this peo- 
ple, without attracting to myself a single eye of 
curiosity, or a^uakening a shade of suspicion.... 
Under my assumed name, I gain an admission 
close enough to trace, at leisure, every line of the 
American character > while the plainneff<»^ or rar 
ther humility of my appearance,my manners airdt 
conversation ^puts no one Q^bb guard^buofcifmftblfif 
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jr\t to take the portrait of nature, as it were, asleep- 
and naked. Bt sides there is something of inno* 
cent roguery in this masquerade which lam play- 
ing that sorts very well with the sportiveness of 
my temper. To sit and decoy the human heart 
from behind all its disguises... .to waich the ca- 
pricious evolutions of unrestrained nature, frisk- 
ing, curvetting and gambolling at her ease, with 
the curtain of ceremon^^ drawn up to the very 
«ky....O ! it is delightful ! 

You are perhaps surprised at my speaking of 
the attentions which would be paid in this ccuui- 
trytomyrank. You will suppose that I have 
forgotten where I am : no such thinr^. I remcm- 
b'.*r well enough that I am in Virj;ln»a, that stale, 
ivhieh, of all the rest, plumes herst If most high- 
ly on the democratic spirit of her principles..... 
Her political principles are, indeed, deir.ocratic 
enough in all conscience. Rights and privileges, 
as regulated by the constitution of the state, be- 
long hi equal degree to all the citizens ; and Pe- 
ter Pindar's remark is perfectly true of tlie peb- 
])le of this country, that *^ every blackguard 
scoundrel is a king.''* NeveKtheless, there ( x- 
i5tE in Virginia a species of social rank, from 
\v hich no country can, I presume, he entirely free. 
I mean that kind of rank which arises from the 
<:irFercnt depjees of wealth and of intellectual re- 
finement. These must introduce a stvle of liv- 
ing and of conversation, the former of which,a 

-* The reader needs scarcely to be remindrd 
that the writer is a Britton and true.to his charac- 
ter. 
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poor man cannot attain, while an ignorant on« 
would b« incapable of enjoying thq latter. It 
seems to me that from these causes, wherever 
they may exist, circles of society, strongly dis- 
criminated, must inevitably result. And one of 
these causes exists in full force in Virginia ; for, 
however they mav vaunt of * equal liberty in 
church and state,* they have but little to boast on 
the subject of equal property. Indeed there is 
no countrv, I believe, where property is more un- 
equally distributed than in Virginia. This ine- 
quality struck me with peculiar force in riding 
through the lower counties on the Potowmack. 
Here and there, a stately aristocratic palace, with 
all its appurtenances, strikes the view : While all 
around, for many miles, no* other buildings are to 
be seen but the little smoky huts and log cabins 
of poor, laborious, ignorant tenants. And, what 
is very ridiculous, these tenants, while they ap- 
proach the great house^ cap in hand, with all the 
fearful trembling submission of the lowe«t feudal 
vassals, boast in their court yard^, with obstrepe- 
rous exultation, that they live in a land of free- 
men, aland of equal liberty and equal rights.... 
Whether this debasing sense of inferiority whiin 
I have mentioned, is a remnant of their coloi;i.J 
character, or whether it be that it is natural for 
poverty and impotence to look up, with venerati- 
on, to wealth and power and rank, I cannot de- 
ci le. For my own part, however, I have ascrib- 
ed it to the latter cause ; and I have been in a 
great degree confirmed in the opinion, by observ- 
ing the attentions which were paid bv the most 
genteel people here to — — — — — ^ the son of 
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JEord— — — — — . You know the circumstrmces 
in which his lordship left Virginia ; that so far 
from being popular, he carried with him the deep- 
est execrations of these people. Even now, his 
name is seldom mentioned here but in connecti- 
on with terms of abhorrence or contempt. A- 

Vrare of this, and believing it impossible that 

•^..^ was indebted to his lather, for all the pa- 
rade of respect which was shewn to him, I sought 
ip his own personal accomplishments a solution 
of the phenomenon. but I sought in vain.... 
Without one solitary ray of native genius, with- 
out one adventitious beam of science, without 
any of those traits of soft benevolence which are 
80 universally captivating, I found his mind dark 
and benighted, his manners bold, forward and as- 
suming, and his whole characterevidently inflated 
with the consideration that he was the son of a 
Lord* His deportment was so evidently dictated 
by this consideration, and he regiirded the Vir- 
ginians, so palpably in the humiliating light of 
inferior plebians, that I have often wondered how 
such a man, and the son too of so very unpopular 
a father, escaped from this country without per- 
sonal injury, or at least personal insult. I am 
now persuaded, that this impunity, and the great 
respect which was paid to him, resulted solely 
fromhis noble desccnt,and was nothing more than 
the tribute which man pays either to imaginary 
or real superioritjv On this occasion, I stated 
my surprise to a yoimg Virginian, who happened 
tD belong to the democratic party. He, however, 
i/j'd not choose to admit the svateicvetvx \ >a\\v ?^.^- 
tcitcd, that whatever respect \vad b^^Ii^^\^^N^^5^ 
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.-..—, proceeded solely from the federalists; 
and that it was an unguarded evolution of theii 
private attachn^.cnt to monarch}' and Us appenda- 
ges. I then stilted the subject to a very sensible 
gentlem.an, wh )m I knew to belong to the fede* 
ral phalanx. Not willing to degrade his party 
by admitting that tljey wotdd prostrate them- 
aelves before the empty shadow of nobility, he 
alledged that nothing had been manifested to- 
wards }0ung — , beyond tlie hospitality 

"which was due .to a rc^nteel stnni!;er ; and that if 
there had been any thing of parade on his account, 
k was attributable only to the ladils, who had 
merely exercised their wonted privilege of co- 
quettrng it with a fine \ou:.g lellow. But not- 
withstanding all this, it wns ( asy to discern in the 
look, the voice and whole manr.er with which 
gentlemen as well as ladies of both parties salut- 
ed and accosted young — , a secret spi- 
rit of respectful diffidence, a species of silent re- 
verential abasement, which, as it could not have 
been excited by his personal qualities, must have 
been homage to his rank. Judge, then, whether 
I have not just reason to apprehend, that on the 
annunciation of my real name, the curtain of ce.. 
remony would fall, and nature would cease to 
play her pranks before me. 

Richmond is built, as you will remember, on 
the north side of James river, and at the head of 
tide water.. Theri is a manuscript in this state 
which relates a cwrious anecdote concerning the 
origin of this town. TV\e V\tA Wx^'jSs^^nnx. ^^^s* 
ewntd by Col. \Vi\\\am^^xei..*ANxv?> ^v^^^^^ 
MUh tie former proyjricxox oi x>^^\wx^ ^^'^^^^'^ 
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most beautiful situation. I have nevrr met with 
such an asaeml)lage of strikirg and intt resting <| 
objects. The town, disperstd over hills of vari- 
ous shapes....the river descending from west to 
east and obstructed by a multitude of small 
islands, clumps of trees and ra\riads of rocks, 
among which it tumbles, foams and roars, consti- 
tuting whature called the falls... the same river, 
at the lower end .of the town, bendmg at right 
angles to the south and winding reluctantly off 
for many miles in that direction, its polished sur- 
face caught here and thore by the eye, but more 
generally covered from the view by trees, among 
which the white sails of approaching and depart^ 
ing vessels exhibit a curious and interesting ap- 
pearance : then again, on the opposite side, the 
little town of Manchester, built on a hill, which^ 
sloping gently to the river, opens the whole town 
to the view, interspersed as it is, with vigorous 
and flourishing poplars, and surrounded to a 
great distance by green plains and stately woods 
•...all these objects falling at once under the eyc^. 
constitute, by far the most finely varied and most 
animated landscape that I have ever seen. A' 
mountain, like the Blue Ridge, in the western 
horizon, and the rich tint with which the hand of 
a Pennsylvanian farmer would paint the adjacent 
fields, would make this a more enchanting spot 
than even Damascus is described to be. I will 
endeavor to procure for you a perspective view 
of Richmond, with tne embellishments of fan< y 
which I have just mentioned, and you will do 
rme the honor to give it a \)\Ae»i Y£v\qn\x \'^^;'^^^'^* 

Adieu f6r the- present, m\ die^^^ ^,^7^^ 

the perpetual smile o£ Yveavcii\i^ ^- ^^ix^- 
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LETTER IL 

^> Richmond^ Stfitember 7» 
ALMOST every clay, my dear S , some 

new evidence presents itself in support of the Ab*- 
b«^ Raynal's opinion, that this continent was once 
covered by the ocean, from which it has gradually 
emerged. But that this emersion is, even com- 
paratively speaking, of recent date^. cY\nnot be ad* 
mitted ; unless the comparison be made with the 
creation of the earth ; and even then, in order to 
justify the remark, the aera of the creation must, 
I fear, be fixed much farther back, than the peri- 
od which has been inferred from the Mosaic ac- 
count.* 



* Some error has certiiinly happened in com* 
puting the aera of the earth's creation from the 
. five books of Moses. Voltaire informs us, that 
' certain French philosophers who visited China, 
inspected the official register or history of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, which, it seems, 
has been continually kept in that country ; that 
on calculating them back, they were all found 
correct> and conducted those philosophers to a 
period (1 will not undertake to speak with cer- 
tainty of the time ; but I think) twenty- three 
centuries before the Mosaic aera. It is notori- 
ous, however, that the Chinese plume themselves 
on the antiquity of their countr\^ ; and in order 
to prop this, it would have been Just as easy for 
the Chinese astronomers to have fabricated and 
dressed up the register in questfon, by posterior 
calculations, as for the Frenc\\ ^sXtowotcv^t^ v^ 
^^s^c made t/ieir retrospective examm^uotwoi^c 
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The following facts are authenticated beyond 
any kind of doubt. During the hist spring, a 
gentleman in the neighborhood of Williamsburg, 
about sixty miles below this place, in digging a 



accuracy of those eclipses. The same science 
precisely was requisite for both purposes ; and 
although the improvement of the arts and scien- 
ces in China, was found, by the first Europeans 
who went an;angst them, to bear no proportion 
to the antiquity of the country, yet there is no 
reason to doubt that the Chinese mandarins 
were at leagt as competent to the calculation -of 
an eclipse as the shepherds of Egypt. Indeed, 
we are, I believe, expressly told, that the Chinese, :^ 
long before they were visited by the people of Eu- 
rope, had been in the habit qf using a species of : 
astronomical apparatus ^ and of stamping Al- 
inanacj^s from plates or blocks, many hundred 
years, even, before printing was discovered ia 
Europe. I see no great reason, therefore, to re- 
ly with very implicit confidence on the register 
of China, Indeed I am very little disposed to 
build my faith, as to any historical fact, on evi- 
dence perfectly within the reach of human art 
and imposture ; comprehending all writings, .in- 
scriptions literary or hieroglyphic, medals, &c» 
which tend, either to flatter our passion for the 
marvellous, or to aggrandize the particular nati- 
on in whpsb bosom they are fo^vud* A.K\d^tb^x^- 
/ore, together with the CXvvxve^^ x^'^x^x^x A'^^^ 
out of the consideraiioTv oi xKv^ o^v\^s<vs^^^^ 
record, which goes to xVv^ ^wa^^^'^^^'^ "* 
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ditch on his farm, discovered, about four or five 
{k el below the surface of the earih, a consi^lora- 
ble portion of the skeleton of a VVhal^f. Several 
fragments of the ribs and other parts of the s^s- 



the Chaldaic manuscript found by Alexander in 
the cUv of Babylon. 

The inferences reported by Mr. Brydonc, as 
havinit; been drawn by Recupero, froiii the lavas 
of Mount ^tna (those stupendous records which 
no human art or imposture could possibly have 
fabricated) deserve, I think, much more serious 
attention, 'i hey are subject, indeed, to one of 
the preceding olyections ; to wit, that the data 
from which all the subsequent calculadons are 
drawn, are inscriptions ; appealing not only to 
our passion for the marvellous, but fluttering the 
vanity of the Sicilians, by establishing the great 
age of their mountain, at once their curse and 
their blessing. 1 hese inscriptions, however, do 
not rest merely on their own authority ; the}' al- 
ledge a fact which is very strongly countenanced 
by recent and unerring observation. A« Bry- 
done may not be in the hands of every person 
who may chance to possess and read this baga- 
telle, and as this suiyect is really curious and in- 
teresting, 1 beg leave to subjoin those parts of 
that traveller's highly entertaining letters, which 
relate to it. 

" The last lava we crossed, before our arrival 
there ly^ci Keale] is pf vast extent. I ihoughi 
'"•wc never should have had done with it: it cer 
JMJifr' uaot less thstn six or seven \\\\k^ bioo^vk. 
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tern, were found ; and all the vertebre regularly 
arranged and Tcry little impaired as to their fi» 
gure. The spot on which this skeleton was tound, 
lies about two miles from the nearest shore of 



and appears in many places to be of an enormous 
depth. 

** When we came near the sea, I was desirous 
to see what form it had assumed in meeting with 
the water. I went to examine it, and found it 
had driven back the waves for upwards of a mile, 
and had formed a large, black, high promontory, 
where, before, it was deep water. This lava, I 
Imagined, from its barrenness, for it is, as yet, 
covered with a very scanty soil, had run from the 
mountain only a few ages ag6 ; but was surpris- 
ed to be informed by Signior Recupero, the his- 
toriographer of JEtna, that this very lava is men- 
tioned by Diodorus Seculus to have burst from 
JEtna in the time of the second Punic war, when 
Syracuse was besieged by the Romans. A de- 
tachment was sent from Taurominum to the re- 
lief of the besieged. 1 Jhey were stopped on their 
inarch by this stream of lava^ which having reach- 
ed the sea before their arrival at the foot of the 
mountain, had cut off their passage, and obliged 
them to return by the back of ^tna, upwards of 
100 miles about. His authority for this, he tells 
me, was taken from inscriptions on Roman mo- 
muments found on this lava, and that it wa^s like- 
iwise well ascertained by many of the old Sicilian 
authors. Now as this is about 2000 years ago, 
^ne would imagine if l^w^^Vvav^ ■a.x^^g.^'^ "^'^'^^ 

" «jn becoming feru\ci &:\^?.^ ^^-^^ "^^^ ^^ 



. ^ -J ■■* 
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Jamrs River, and fifty or sixty from the Atlan- 
tic /Ocean. The whole phenomenon bore the 
clearest evidence that the animal had perished 
in its native element ; and as the ocean is the 



long ago have become at least arable ; this, how- 
ever, is not the cose, and it is, as yet, only cover- 
ed with a very scanty vegetation and incapable of 
producing either corn or vines. There are in- 
deed pretty large trees growing in the crevices 
which are full of a rich earth ; but in all probabi- 
lity, it will lie some hundred years yet, before 
there is enough of it to render this land of any 
Use to the proprietors. 

" It is curious to consider, that the surface of 
this black and barren matter, in process of tipne, 
becomes one of the most fertile soils upon earth-: 
But what must be the time to bring it to it's ut- 
most perfection, when after 2000 years, it is stilly 
in most places, but a barren rock ?" Vol. !• Lqt- 
ler 6. 

** Signior Recupero, who obligingly engages 
to be our Cicei:ir)ne, has shewn us some curious 
remains of antiquitv ; but they have been all so 
shaken and shattered by the mountain, that hard- 
ly any thing is to be found entire. 

** Near to a va ilt, which is now thirty feet be- • 
low ground, and has, probably been a burial place^ 
there is a draw-well, where there are several stra- 
ta of lavas, iv'ith earth to a cofibidcrable tfiicknefis 
over thesirrfaee of each ^trntunu Recupero has 
made use of this as an argument to prove the 
^eat antiquity of the mountain. For if it re- 
quireaSOQO ^ ears or upwards, to foria but a -, 
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«rarc5t resort of the Whale, it follows that the 
ocean must once hnvt^ coverfcl the country, at 
least as high up :»s Wiilianif3')i;rg; 

Ajjain, iu dijjcjin^ stvcral wolls lately in this 
town, the teeth of Sharl«:s were found ironi ■-ixtx'' 
to ninety or an hiinlrt-cl fret helow the sarliice of 
•the earth. The probahiiity is thut these teeth 
were deposited by the Shark itself; nnd as this 
fish is never known to in Tost very bhallcw streanv:, 
the conclusion is clcur that this whole country 
has once been buried undt-r several inthoRis or 
water. At all events, thcstr teeth must. he ccn- 
■fiidered as ascertainlnc^ what was once the j>ur- 
lace of the earth here ^ \\hich surfiice is \ery lit- 
tle higher than that of James River. Now if it 
be considered that there hasbeerx no perceptible 
diiferencc wroujjht in the figure or elevation of 

scantv soil on the surface of a lava, there mu«^t 
have been more than th>it space of time bttwixt 
each of the eruptions whi:h liave formed these 
strata. But what shall v/e sav of a pit thev sunk 
near to Jaci of a great di'pth. They pierced 
throuj^h ArruW distinct lavas, one under the other, 
the surfaces of v,hijh were ptuallel, and hio^.t cf 
them- rovcrcd with a thick bc<^ ^f r^^f^ earth. Now, 
says he, the eruption which formtd the lowest 
• of these lavas, if we may be allowed to reason 
from analoj^y, must have flowed froin the monn- 
tain at lepst 14-,000 vears arro." Vol. 1, Let- 
ter 7. Vv^hereas the computaiion inferred, but 

■ 

without doubt inaccuratclv, from the Ptrntateu^h, 
makes thj earth itself ordy betwecu 5 u.a.d 6'JOO 
'vc^r* old. 
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the coast, nor, consequently, in the precipitation 
of the interior streams since the tailiest record- 
ed discovery oFVirgmi;!, -svhich was two hun- 
dred years ago, it ^^ ilH'olIow, that James River 
must for many hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
years, been running);, at l..':ist her-, with a very ra- 
pid, lieadlcng current ; th.. rrictlon whereof must 
certainly have i endured tlie ciiannel much deep- 
er than it was at the time cf the deposition of 
thene teeth. The result is clear, that the suriace 
of the stream, which, even now, after all this fric- 
tion and consequent depression, is so nearly on a 
level with the scite of the Shark's teeth, must, o- 
riginally, have been much higher, I take this 
to be an irrefragable proof, that tlie land here, 
■was then, inundated ; and as ihvv(t is rio ground 
l:etween this and the Atlantic, higher thun that on. 
Vwhich Richmond is built, it seems to me indispu- 
tably certain, that the whou- of this hca^uilul 
country was once covered with a dreary waste of 
water.* 



^ An elegnnt and well informed writer on the 
theorv of the earth, under the si-^nature of " An 
Kncmirer," whose remark." were si:fj;ge.^ted by 
the perusal of this letter of the Biliish Spy, ob- 
serves tiiat sea shells and other marine siibotiinces 
are fouftd in every explored port of the w.-.rVl, 
*^ on the loftiest mountains of Europe and t>.e 
stillloftier Andes of South America." As the 
British Spy was not Writing a regular and c]i;b ^- 
rate treatise on the origin of the earth, he ilid 
not deem it material to congregate all the fjicts 
which have been seen, and supposed^ in relation 
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To what curious and interesting reflections 
-does this subject leccl us ! Over this hill on \vhi«.'h 
I am now sittinj^j and writing at my easr, and 
frona which 1 look with delight, on the landscape, 
that smiles around me... .over this hill and over 
this landscape, the billows of the ocean luive roll- 
ed in wild and dreadful lury, while the I^evia- 
than, the Whale and all the monsters of the deep, 
have disported themselves amid the fearful tem- 
pest. 

Where was then the shore of the ocean ? 

From this place, for eighty miles to the west- 
ward, the ascent of the country is vcr}' cfradiial ; 
and even up to the Blue liidge, marine shells and 
other phenomena are found, which demonstrate 
that M•a^countrv too, has been visited l>v the oce- 
-an Ha\v then has it emerged ? lias it becnbj 



to this subject. Whether the British Spy is to 
be considered as an Englishman of rank on a 
tour through America, and writing the above let- 
ter in Richmond to his friend in Lon^lon ; or 
whether he is to be considered as oneofoMrown 
ciMzens, disposed to enterttua the people of 
Richmond and its vicinity with a light r.rd amu- 
sing speculation on the origin of tlieir countn,'' 
in either instance it was both more nr<tu;\il r.nd 
more interesting that the speculation 5;hoiilvl ap- 
pear to have grown out of recent facts discovered 
m their own town or nei:;]iborhood, and v.i:h 
■which they are all s\ipposcd to be ccnver^-^.'^.t, 
than on distant and controvertible" facts, which, 
it v.-as not important to the cwc\\\\\*-^' ^Vvvc'Ccvvlx 'v1>x^'^ 
knew or belitv cdy or not. 
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^ a sudden convulsion ? Certainly not. Xc 
serving man, who has ever travelled from 
Blue lliclge to the Atlantic can doul)t that 
■emersion has been eflfectcd bv very slow grac 
ons. For as you advance to the east, the pn 
of the former submersion of the country thic 
upon you. On the shores of York rivrr, 
bones ot Whales abound ; and I have been nc 
little amused in walking on the sand bc*ach 
that river during the recess of the tide, and loc 
ing up at the high clilfor bank above me, to o 
serve strata of sea shells not yd calcined, Vi\ 
those which lav on the beach undc^r mv feet, ir 
lerspersed with strata of earth (the joint resul 
no doubt of sand and putrid vegetables) exhibit 
ing at once a sample of the manner in which the 
adjacent soil had been formed, and provof of the 
comparativeiv recent desertion of the waters. 

Uj)on the wholc^ every thing here tends to con- 
firm the ingenious theory of lur. Builon ; that 
the eastern coasts of continents are enlarged l)y 
the perpetual revolution of the earth from west 
to cast, which has the obvious tendency to con- 
glomerate the loose sands of the aea on the eas- 
tt^rn coa»t ; while the tides of the ocean, drawn 
from east to v/est, against the revolving earth, 
contribute to rud the process, and hnsten the al- 
luvion. lUit admittfng the Abbe Uaynttl's idea, 
that America is a far vouno:er countrv than ei- 
tlier ot'tlic other continents, or in other wcirds, 
that America has emergv-d long since their forni- 
uion, how did it happen that the ]r.ateri:>!s wliich 
omposc this continent, were not accumnlated 
n the ea-itcm coast of Asia ?.... V/as it^ that ilic 
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pfSSetft nloUTitains of America, then protuficran^ 
ces on the bed of the ocean, intercepted a part of 
the passing sands which would otherwise have 
been washed on the Asiatic shore, and thus be- 
came the rudiments of this vast continent ? U so, 
America is under much greater obligations to 
her barren mountains, than she has' hitherto sup- 
posed. 

But while Mr. Buffon's theory accounts very 
handsomely lor the enlargement of the eastern 
coast, it ofl'ers no kind of reason for anv cxtensi- 
on of the western ; on the contrary, the very 
' causes assigned to supply tlie addition to the 
eastern, seem at first view, to threaten a diminu- 
tion of the western coast.- Accordingly, Mr* 
Kuffon, we sec, has adopted also the latter id; a ; 
and in the constant abliivion iVom the western 
coast of one continent, haa found a perennial 
source of materials for the ei'SK^rn cori-it of that 
which lies !){::l:i:-.d it. '1 his Ir^st idea, liov^cv^r, 
by no means cjuadrates with liie hvr-oilict-.;*^ t}>at 
the mountains of America formed tlie original 
stamina of the continent ; for en the hittrr sup- 
position, the n^huniains themsv-lvcs would cor.sil- 
tute tlie M'tstcrii coirt ; since jNIr. r»u(]bii's tlu o- 
rv precludes the ir-ca of irr.y acceshicn in ihi^t 
Ciuartcr. l*i;t t]ie mr u.Uiuij". do not (t>ustitutc 
the v/cKtern coast. On the contrary there is a 
wii'Kr <LXt('i,t of rouiitry l)i:tv/cen tlie gr-i:t moim- 
l'.\'us in r*'^rtli Annrim, rr.d the l^jiciaf cr t'le 
>7orr.'.i'rri organs, il.ari tlit-re ishttwecii tl^.o sjtnvi 
luo-.intiiins imii the Athmlic ij( etm. Mi. V.-v.iW :i's 
vhcorv, th''ufor'.\ however rational us to tiie e'<is- 

T .»*"?'»■ '•■• (■''•'"*■>■ V f'i » ■ r*l I'*-?' •> r V r» 1 Yv ^^.o^ \^ v\ Xv;N"V>f' 
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tion to tlie western coast ; unless, to nccomxna- 
cUite ilic theory, we suppose the total abrasion of 
so e rreat mountain which oritjinalK constitut« 
cd the western limit, and which was itself, the 
embr)on of this continent. Uiit for many re a-. 
sons, and particularly the present contiguity to 
Asia, at one part, wlicre such a mountain accord- 
ing to the liypothcsis, 7nust have run, the ideacf 
any such limit will be thought rather too extra- 
vagant lor adoT)tionii The fact is that Mr. BufTon 
has considered his theory rather in its operation 
on :i continent already established, than on the binh 
orprimitive emersion of a continent fiomtheocean. 
As to the western part of this continent, E 
mean that which lies be}ond the Allegany moun- 
tains, if it was not originally gained from the o* 
cean, it has received an accumulation of earth, 
by no means less wonderful. Far beyond the 
()hio, ill piercing the earth for vrater, the stumps 
of trees, bearing the most evident impressions of 
tlie axe, and on one of them the rust of consum- 
ed iron, have been discovered between ninety 
iind an hundred feet below the present surface of 
the earth. This is a proof, by the bye, not only 
that this immense depth of soil lias been accu- 
mulated in that quarter ; but that, that new couiu 
iriJ^'ds the inhai)iiants of the Atlantic States call 
it, is, indeed, a very ancient one, a'ld that North 
America has undcrgcne more revoUiiions in 
]M int (;f ci\ illzation, than have heretcibre been 
t'iouj^ht of, either by the European or Ameri;'im 
P]uIos(j].hers. 'J hat part of this contirert, win eh 
borders on the western ocean being almost en- 
tirely unknown, it is impossible to say v.hwih'jr 
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it exhibits the same evidence of emersion which 
is found here. M'Kenzie, however, the only tra- 
veller who has ever penetrated through this vast 
forest, records a curious tradition among some 
of the western tribes of Indians ; to wit, that the 
world was once covered with water. The tradi- 
tion is embellished, as usual, with n number of 
very highly poetical fictions. The fact which I 
suppose to be couched under it, is the ancient 
submersion of that part of the continent ; which, 
certainly looks much more like a zuorhl^ than the 
petty territory that was inundated by Deucalion's 
flood* If I remember aright, for I cannot imme- 
diately refer to the book, Stith, in his history of 
Virginia, has recorded a similar tradition among 
the Atlantic tribes of Indians. I have no doubl 
that if M'Kenzie had been as well qualified for 
scientific research, as he was undoubtedly honest, 
firm and persevering, it would have been in his 
power to have thrown great lights on this subject 
as it relates to the western country. 

For my own part, w^hile I believe the present 
mountains of America to have constituted the o- 
liginal stamina of the continent, I believe, at the 
same time, the western as well as the eastern 
country to be the effect of alhivion ; produced 
too by the sau**e causes ; the rota: :o.i of the carlh, 
and the planetary attraction of the ocean. The 
j^erception of this will be easy and simple, if, in- 
stead of confound Inf_j the mind, by a wide view of 
the whole continent as it now stands, v/e carry 
back our imaginations to \!ac lime of its ]>Ii th, 
and suppose some one of the highest pinnacles of 
tiie Blue Ridge to have ju&t emerged above U\« 
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rurfiice of tl^e sea. Now whether the toTTd 
the earth to tho cast give to the ocean, w 
. floats loosely upon its bosom, an actual coui 
current, to the west,* which is occasionally, 
tlier accelerated bv the motion of the tides in \ 



* This idea, which is'T>%erejy fstnted hz/pot hi 
cally^ is considered, by th-i Enquirer, as havi 
])een a position absolutely taken by the Briti 
Spy ; and ks the revers<; principle, (to wit, th 
the motion of the wateis is taken from and co. 
responds with that of tlie solid earth,) /\v so rve 
established^ he concludes that it must have beei 
contested by the British Spy through mere inad» 
vertence. But for my part, I do not percei|tt 
how this hypothetical idea of the British Spy, is^ 
at all, in collision vridi the doctrine of the diurnal 
or r.nnual revolution of the terraqueous globe..,., 
'J he British Spy could not have been guilty of so 
rrcat an absurditv a^ to intend that the waters of 
the ocer.n deserted their bed and broke over tho 
eastern coasts and lofty mountains of opposing 
cpntincrts in orderto maintain their actual coun- 
ter-current to the west. It must have been clear 
o him, tliat the ocean, keeping its bed, must at^ 
rnd the m')tion of the earth, *' not only on its 
\:s, but in i:s orhit." But the q.iestion here iar 
■)t as to ihe position of the whole c.ean as it re- 
tes to tliO whole earth ; the question is merely 
to tjie locomotion d the particles of the oceau^ 
crj Tfir-mr-elves, For although the ocean as. 
11 a ^ tlie 'duYid carln must perform a compU'te 
iMUt'on around their common axis once \\\ ^ 
aty-fjur hours, it does not follo\v, .^s.I'a-a^l^ 
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direction, or rrhether this be not the case ; stiTI'- 
to our newly emerged pinnacle, which is whirled, 
by the earth's motion, through the waters of the 
deep, the' consequences will be the same as if 



it, that the globules of the fluid ocean muf)t, all 
this time, remain as fixed as the atoms of the so- 
lid earth : they certainly may and certainly have, 
from some cause or other, a subordinate motion, 
among themselves, frtquentlv adverse to the ge- 
neral motion of the gicb.t? ; to wit, a current- 
to the west. The atmosjihere belongs as much 
to this globe as the waters of the ocean do ; 
k tl ^t is to sa}', it cannot any more tl^an the ' 
'^"(Kpin fly off and attach itself to any other phi- - 
IMt, Tt feels, f ke the ocean, the gra^ itatirg | ow- • 
er of the earth and the attraction of the ncij^iibor- 
ing planets.. It is afll'Ctcd, no doubt, very s^er.s:!- 
hly (at least the lower region of it) by iho taith'T 
diurnal rotation, and, like the ocean, is compellru 
to attend her, in l^cr annual journey aroiiud the 
sun. But v/hat of this ? Does the atmosphere- 
remain fixed in such a manner, as that the parJT 
of it which our antipodes are respiiingrt ihi^mo- 
incnt, is to furnish our diet, cur puiuiiirii vilae- 
twelve hours hence ? Certi-.hily not ; the atoms 
^vhich compo^>e the atmospI:ere iire, v»'e know, in 
spite of the earth'sdiurnal itnd annual motlcm, agi- 
tated and iiTipelled in ev er\' direction ; ;ir.vl so also, 
we equally well know>,are the waters oftlic ocean. 
If the Knquirer, when he says, that '' the mj-- 
t{(;n of the earth is commuT\\<:^\td V<^ v:n^\n \:ix^^^ 
of it, nhcthcr solid or ftu'u\,^^ \w^v!Vi'\s\lvA\\.vxvt xsx^- 
tioa oi'tht ioose andHuid ^^\Uc\«i^ qS.^^^ ^^-^-^ 
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there were this actual and strong current. For 
while the waters will be continually accumulated 
on the eastern coast of this pinnacle, it is obviuus 
that on the western coast, .^protected, as it would 

take, from the earth, a flux among themselves to 
the east ; the result would be^ an actual current 
to the east ; which is not pretended. If he mean, 
that the globules of the ocean, unaffected by any- 
other cause than the motion of the earth, would 
always maintain the same position m relation ta 
each other, he ma}', indeed, alledge, a principle 
which is well established ; but as it does not meet 

.. the approbation of my reason, and as I am not in 
the habit of reading merely that I may understai^ 
and believe, I must beg permission to enter n^ 
dissent to the principle. It would be difncult, if 
not impossible, 'SO close as we^are in the neigh- 
borhood of the earth^s attractjiSn, to invent any 
appar4tas by v.hich a decisive experiment could 
be madj on this subject.. But, by the way of il- 
lustration, let us suppose the earth at rest ; let us 
suppose the atmosphere, by the hand of the great . 
chemist who raised it into its present aeriform 
state, once more reduced to a fluid ; Ictus sup- 
pose it, like a great ocean, to surround the earth 
within the torrid zone, (partitioned at right an- 

' gles, by two or three mountains running from 
north to south) and all its parts reposing in a hal- 
cyon calm ; let us then suppose the earth v/hirled 
on it*s axis to the east; what v/ould be the proba- 
ble eiT;^ct ? It is clear that the lower region of this 

^nperincumbtnt oct'<\x\ wo;\\lbe rcvo-s^X. ?»tYCit\'r^v^? 

bcHind by the earth^s attracuou jAl \s ec^vvvv^.^ cV;>.\ 
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be, from the current, by the newly risen carth,^ 
the waters will always be comparatively low aiid 
calm. The result is clear. '1 he sands boriic a- 
long by the ocean's current over the norihernand 



that the stratum of globules immediately in con-- 
tact with the earth, would adhere more strongly 
thereto, than to the fluid stratum which rested 
upon it ; while this adhesion to the surface of 
the earth would be assisted by the many rugged 
protuberances on that surfj;.ce. Hence, at the 
first motion of the earth, the lowest part of this, 
circumambient ocean, being most powerfully at- 
tracted and attached to the earth, would slide un-* 
der the fluid mass above it, and thereby produce an. 
inequality in the upper surface of the water it- 
self ; an elevation in the eastern, a concavity in 
the western side of each partition ; while the v;a- 
ters from theii*- tendency to seek their level^. 
would strive to restore the balance, by falling 
constantly from cast to west, Whether this ef- 
fect would continue forever, or how long it would 
continue in our oceans as they are at present ar- 
ranged, it is not easy to solve. But that a our-, 
rent from the east to the west w^ould be at first 
produced, is as evident as the light of heaven : if 
it be denied,! demand tht^ solution of the folloiaJt 
ing phenomenon ; if a plate be filled with eit^H^ 
other fluid, and the plate be then drawn in "ipy- 
direction, howdoes it happen that the fluid will 
manifest a tendency to flow in the opposite direc- 
tion ; in so much, that if the draught of the plate 
be sudden, the fliuid running rapidly over the ad- 
verse edge oithe plaU^s\^v^^vs»0tkk\5^^\v^^^^^'^^ 
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southern extremities of this pinnacle, will alwaytf^'- 
have a tenclcncv to settle in the calm behind it ;'; 
and thus, by perpetual accumulations, form a' 



pletely ; leaving little behind but the inferior stra- 
tum ? 1 lake it that llie man who solves this phe^ 
nomcnoii, satisfactorily, will be compelled to re- 
sort to principles, which, when applied to cur o- 
ceans ^"tsiing loosely as they do on the earth 
which Volls under them, would inevitably produce 
a western current ; and this current once produc- 
ed, it will be ciifiiculttosav whv and when it should 
cease. A current thus produced would be une- 
•qiial, f;cin ihe nature of ii^s cause, at various* 
ciei;ths.; it would be subject to temporary affec- 
tions and alterations near its surface, by the winds, • 
the tides and the diversified shapes ol the coasts' 
on w W'iAi the ocean rolls. 1 he general tendencv, 
however, t>nhe great massoftlie v/aters would' 
be to the -A ei>t. 

1 see lio sound reason in renouncing Mr. Buf- 
fon's ihtoi V, either on account of the eloquent 
uikI beaulifLil manner in which it is ex])li»ined ; 
nor because it lins long had its just porticm of ad-- 
mircrs ; njr because there are other more modern 
theories. While v/e are criiklicn, it may be well 
■; .enough to lay passively on our backs and permit 
;. 4J8l€rs to prr»pare and feed us with the pap of sci- 
. Vr.ce ; b'j.i uiiLH our own judgments and under- 
&tandint;'. hiive r;wlned their maturity, it behoves' 
it<?, in^^i'.i'd of bt-ir'.jT k- t^ feather for every wind 
th::t bic\vs," instead o!*' H. siting impotentlv before 
^^ ra///r/cu./ a/rreK'i u{ fasliion :>r.d o\i\wv.^Y^^v^ 
"^v^ ouPr:,:i our :i;i Jicrs j. loHu?i.i ^ x^':.^^ak^^-^ 
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"western coast, more rapidly perlmps ti:an ar. et\5h- 

-4ernone ; as we may see in miniature, by the ca])c'S 

jnd shallows collected by the still water, on each 

\* 

from which nothing shall move us but reason and 
truth, not novelty and iashioii. In the progress 
of science, many principles, in my opinion, have 
been dropped to make way lor others, whi-.h arc 
newer, but less true. A.nd amonq; them JMr^ 
Bullon's theory of the earth. The eifect of allu- 
vion is so slow, that any one generation is almost 
unable to perceive the change wrought by it ; 
hence, many people, unable to sit down and reflect 
on the wonders which time can do ; fly off with a 
Icind of puerile impatience, and resort to any thing, 
-even a boiileversemcnte of a whole continent, ra- 
ther than to depend on so slow and imperceptible 
an operation as that of alkivion. This is not p!n- 
■losophical. N-Jither on the other hand would it 
be philosophical, to reject a theory because it 
might be new and unsu]>ported by a name. On 
the contrary, the man who on any branch of phi- 
losophy starts a nev/ hypothesis, which lias even 
the guise of reason, confers a benefit on the vvorlcf ; 
for he enlarges the groimd cf tho'/.gl't, and akho' 
not immediatelv in the temple of truth himself, 
may h;ive dropped a hint, an avci-lental clue, 
which niav serve to lead others to the door of the 
temple. In tiiis spirit, I not onlv ex^^iise, but am 
grateful evf*n for the wildest of Dr. Darwin's ])-.u- 
losopliical chimeras. In the S'une spirit, I offer, 
vnihout the expcctatiovi o^ \\s W.'A •^^.^\^v^^ ^ *'"^^- 
jV/en su^r-grsted by l\\\s WOU ^'5. X^ ^vt ^:.:^^^^'^ ^^ 
-^^vcstcrn tuirent. 
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side, at the moiiths of creeks, or below rocks, in 
the ru|)icls r)f u river. 

Alter this new horn point of earth hud : 'lined 
80;u!.' (i(\fjr;ic of eltvalion, it is proh:i*)Ie that suc- 
cessive C'vatsof vei^otiitif)n, ac'jordi.jrj to Dr. Dar- 
wiii'ii idea, sprinc^ing up, tlien inllin^ and dviLi;j 
ontlii earth, piid an annual tribiiie to the ir^funt 
continent, whj!e.each rain whi.:h fell upon it, bore 
<lo\v:i a p«-tof its substance and assisted perpe- 
tually in the enlargement of its area. 

It is curi.')iis that the arrangement of tlie moun- 
tains biJth in North and South Am^^^rira, as well 
•as the shape of tlie t^vo continents, co nbine to 
strengthen the preceding theory. For the moun- 
tains, as you will perceive on inspectinij your 
in ips, run, in chains, from north to south ; thus 
oppojing the widest possible barrier to t!ie sands, 
as thev roll from east to west.' The shape of the 
ronlincMts is just ihat which would naturally be 
cxpjcted from such an orip^in ; that is, they lie a- 
loirj;, collaterally, with the mountains. As far 
north as the coaatr*,' is well known, these ran'^-s 
of mountains are observed ; and it is remarkable, 
that as soon as the Corililleras terminate in thp 
south, the continent of South America ends ; 
where thev terminate in the north the continent 
dwindles to a narrow Isthmus. 

Assumint^ this theory as correct, it is amusing 
to ob.serve the conclusions to which it will lead 

As the country'- is supposed to have been forrvi- 

nuiJatlons ivcrc most probably ec\uv\ ot w^^tvv -sck 
a ever} part, it fbiJows that, broken a^ xVvs Q.o\va- 
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trv IS in hills and dales, it has assumed no ne\r 
appearance by its emersion ; bat that thv.v Tulare 
of the earth's surface is the sam-^ throua^hout, as 
well where it is now covered by the \yaters of the 
ocean, as where it lias been already denudated. 
So that Mr. Boj le's inouniains in the sea, cease 
to have any thin^ wonderful in tliem. 

Connected with this, it is not an imnrobable 
conclusion, that new continents and isfcncis ore 
now forming on the bed of the ocean. Perhaps 
at some future day, lands may emerge in the 
neighborhood of the Antarctic circle, which by 
progressive accumulations and a consequent in- 
crease of weight, may keep a juster balance be- 
tween the poles, and produce a materi.d diiTer- 
cnce in our astronomical relations. '1 he naviga- 
tors of thatdav will l)c as successfid in their dis- 
coveries in the southern seas, as Columbus was 
heretofore in the northern. For there can be 
•little doubt that there has been a time when Co- 
lumbus, if he had lived, would have found his 
reasonings, on the balance of the earth, fallaci- 
ous ; and would have sought these seas for a 
continent, as much in vain, as Drake, Anson, 
Cooke and others, encouraged perhaps by similar 
reasoning, have since sought the ocean of the 
tsoudi. 

If Mr. BuiTon^s notion be correct, that the ea?^* 
tern coast of one coiitinent is perpetually feed- 
ing on tbe western coast of that which lies before 
it, the conclusion is inevitable, that th:i present 
nuiferials of Europe and iVtnc^x^ ^w'\ K':a'^.\^ '^.nv^.- 
cession y Will, at so;T\e futwre dtvV^ covcvW'^^ <xv- 
^ofiiineats of North awd: SowXXv" ^^«^^i^^<''^^ ^^^^ 

4 
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the 1 ratter, thrown on the Asiatic shorr, v»i'il again 
make apart, and, in time, the whole ot that coi.ti- 
nent, to which, by some philosophers, they are 
su ;pos'wV.l to have been originally attached. It is 
cqiijillv clear that, by this means, tlie coatiuonts 
will not only exchange their m-Uerials, but their 
position ; so that, ia process 'of time, they must 
respectively make a tour around the globe, main- 
taining^, still, the saine ceremonious distance from 
each oth..'r, which they now hold. 

According to my tlieory, which supposes an 
alluvion on the western as well as the eastern 
co'ivsts, the contirents and islands of the earth, 
will be caused, rcciprocallv, to approximate, and 
(ifmiterials enoujjh can be found in the bed ot 
the ocean, or g 'nerated by any operation of na- 
ture) nltiinatcly to unite. Our island of G. Bri- 
tain, therefore, at come future day, and in proper 
person, will probal^ly invade the territory of 
Fr.iiice. In the course of this process of alluvion 
in it r.iatjs to this country, the refluent waters 
of the Atlantic will be forced to recede from 
Ilan^pton Moads an.l the Ches ipeake, the beds 
whoreofvill beon^ fertile vallies, or, as tlioy 
are called here, r'.ver b:)ttoms ; while the lands 
in th* lo'.ver district of th;i state:, which are i\o\v 
only a very few feet above the surface of the sea, 
will lis " hvco niviit'stic eminences, and the present 
ftickly scite of Norfolk, be converted into a hij;h 
and ^ vlubrious mountain. I apprehend, howev.r, 
tiiat the I'reseni i5iha:)itants of Norfolk would be 
extr«'m<'ly unwilling to have sueh an dTyz't 
Ji'ro:i/^'7t in their d'Jiy : since thcxe c^xvVi^ '\VA\<i. 
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Situation^ incumbered as it is by the annual vi- 
sits of the yellow fever, to the elevation and 
health of the Blue Ridge. 

In the course of this process, too, of which I / 
have been speaking, if the theory be correct, the 
gulph of Mexico will be eventually filled up, and 
the West India Islands consolidated with the A- 
merican continent* 

These consequences, visionary as they may 
now appear, arc not only probable ; but if the al- 
luvion which is demonstrated to have taken place 
already, should continue, they arc inevitable,. •. 
There is very little probability that the isthmus 
of Darien, which connects the two continents, is 
coeval with the Blue Ridge or the Cordilleras ; 
and it requires only a continuation of the cause 
which produced the isthmus, to eiFect the repleti- 
on of the gulph and the consolidation of the 
islands with the continent. 

But when ? I am possessed of no data whereby 
the calculations can be made. Ihe depth at 
which Herculaneum and Pompea were found to 
be buried in the course of sixteen hundred years 
, affords us no light on this enquiry ; because their 
burial was effected not by the slow alluvion and 
accumulation of time, but by the sudden and re- 
peated eruptions of Vesuvius. As little are 
we aided by the repletion of the earth around the 
Tarpeian rock in Rome.; since that repletion was 
most probably effected in a very great degree, by 
the materials of fallen buildings. And besides, 
the original hcighth of the rock Is wot ^'3kQ,^^^'^.v^- 
ed with any kind of precW\OTi^V\^\.Ck*v\'Xcss»V;^\\N^. 

I believe, merely informed ms, xVvnX \\. ^"^^ ^^^"^ 
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ently elevated to kill th« criminals- w&o wertf' 
thrown from its summit. 

l^ut a truce witli philosophy. ^Vho coujd h^vc ■ " 
beli'jvcd that the skeleton of an unwieldy Whale^ 
imd a few mouldering teeth of a Shark, would 
have led me such a dance !...-Adicu, my dear 

S , for the present : May the light of Heaven 

jcoutinuc to shine around you ! 



LETTER IIL 

Kichmofidy Stfitember 15. 

YOU enquire into the state of your favorite art 
in Virginia. Eloquence, my dear S. ....... has few 

successful votaries here, I mean eloquence of 
the highest order : such as that, to which, not on- 
ly the bosom of y6ur friend, but the feelings of 
the whole* British nation bore evidence, in listen- 
ing to the cha»*ge of the Begums in the prosecuti- 
"On of Warren Hastings. 

In the national and state legislatures^ as v/ell as 
^t the various bars in the United States, I have 
heard great volubility, much good gense, and 
some random touches of the pathetic : but in the 
same bodies, I have heard a far greater proporti- 
on of puerile rant, or tedious and disgusting ina- 
nitv. Three remarks are true as to almost all 
their orators. 

First ; they have not a sufHciert fund of gene- 
ral knowledge. 

Secondly ; they have not the hribit of close and 
solid thinking. 

Thirdly j they do not aspire at original ovna- 
wcnts* 
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Fipom these three defects^ it most generaHy re- 
wiS^t that, althoujjh, they pour out, easily enough, 
ailBrrent bf words, yet these are destitute of the 
Ught-of erudition, the practical utility of just and 
copious thought, or those novel and beautiful al- 
iLysions and embellishments, with which the very 
scenery of the country is so highly calculated to 
inspire them* 

The truth is, my dear S , that this scarcity 

of genuine and sublime eloquence, is not conuned 
to the United Stiites : instances of it in any civil- 
ized country have always been rare indeed. ?»Ir. 
Blair is certainly correct in the opinion, that a 
state of nature is most favorable to the higher ef- 
forts of the imagination, and the more unrestrain- 
ed and noble raptures of the heart* Civilization^ 
wherever it has gained ground^ has interwoven 
with society, a habit of artificial and elaborate de- 
corum, which mixes in every operation of life, 
deters the fancy from every bold cntcrprizc, and 
buries nature under a load of hypocritical cere- 
monies. A man, therefore, in order to be elo- 
quent^ has to forget the habits in v;hich he has 
been educated ; and never will he tou':h his audi- 
ence so exquisitely as when he goes back to the 
primitive simplicity of the patriarchal age. 

I have said that instances of genuine and sub- 
lime eloquence have always been rare in every ci- 
vilized countrv. It is true that Tullv and Pliny 
the yo'inger, have, in their epistles, represented 
Rome, in their respective days, as swarming with 
orators of the first class : yet from the specimens 
■which they themselves have left us, I am led tf> 
-cii terrain a very humble opinion of ancient elo- 
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quence. Demosthenes we know has proiiduiicecr,* 
not the chief, bat the sole merit of an orator to 
consist in dt^rSeri/^ or as Lord Verulam translates- 
it, in action ; and, although I know that the world 
would proscribe it as a litcrarj heresy, I cannot 
help believing Tully's merit to have been princi- 
pally of that kind. For my own part, I confess 
very frankly, that I have never met with any 
thing of his, which has, according to my taste, 
deservttd the name of superior eloquence. His 
st\ le, indeed, is pure, polibhul, sparkling, full and- 
sonorous, and,. perhaps, deserves all the encomi- 
ums which have been bestowed on it. But an' 
oration, certainly, no more deserves the title of 
superior eloquence, because its st} le is ornament- 
ed, than the figure of an Apollo would deserve 
the epithet of elegant, merely from the superior 
texture and flow of the drapery. In reading an 
Oration, it is the mind to which 1 look. It is the 
expanse and richness of the conception itself, 
which I regard, and not the glittering tinsel 
wherein it may be attired. Tully's orations, exa- 
mined in this spirit, have^ with me, sunk far be- 
low the grade at which we have been taught tfy 
iix them. It is true, that at school, I learnt, like 
ihe rest of the world, to lisp '- Cicero the ora- 
*' tor :" but when I grew up and began to judge 
for myself, I opened his volunics again and look- 
♦:d in vain for that sublimity of conception, which 
fills and astonishes the mind, that simple pathos 
which finds such a sweet welcome in every breast^ 
or that resistless enthusiasm of unaffected passi- 
on, jyJjjcJ] takes the heart by stortn. OuvWccixv- 
^^Oy ^^^ i^c con£c&^ to you, tUaij yjWx^n^^ tw\wj 
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'beiheb^iise, fo me he seemed cold and vapid, 
'and uninteresting and tiresome : not only desti- 
'tute of that compulsive energy of thought which 
Tve look for in a great man, but even void of the 
strong, rich and varied colouring of a superior 
fancy. His master-piece of composition, his 
work, de Oratore, is, in my judgment, extremely 
light and unsubstantial ; and, in truth, is little 
more than a tissue of rhapsodies, assailing the 
€ar indeed, with pleasant sounds, but leaving few 
clear and useful traces on the mind. Plutarch 
speaks of his person as all grace, his voice as per- 
fect music, his look and gesture as all alive, strik- 
ing, dignified and peculiarly impressive ; and I 
incline to the opinion, that to these theatrical ad* 
vantages, connected with the just reliance which 
the Romans had in his patriotism and good judg- 
ment, their strong interest in the subjects discuss- 
ed by him, and their more intimate acquaintance ■ 
with the idiom of his language, his fame, while 
living arose ; and that it has been, since, propa- 
■ gated by the schools on account of the classic pu- 
rity and elegance of his style. Many of these re- 
marks are, in my opinion, equally applicable to 
Demosthenes. He deserves, indeed, the dis- 
tinction of having more fire and less smoke than 
Tully, But..,.in the majestic march of the mind 
••...in force of thought, and splendor of imagery^ 
I think, both the orators of Greece and Home, 
eclipsed by more than one person within his 
TO^j'^'sty's dominions. 

Heavens ! How should I be anathetcvatlzed 
pnd exccmmimicated by ev^v^ Y^i^"^S?>^^^^ '^^ 
Great- jgritain, if these rtixvtctV^ ^w:^ \xvi.C^^^>^ 
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lie 1 Spirits of Car and of Ascham ! have Tnercy 
upon me ! Woe betide the hand that phicks the 
"wizard beard of hoary error. From lisping in- 
fancy to stooping age, the reproaclies, the curses 
of the world shall be upon it I.... But to you, my 

dearest S , my friend, my preceptor, to you 

I disclose my opinions with the same freedom 
and for the same purpose, that 1 would expose 
my wounds to a surgeon. To you,*5t is peculi- 
arly proper that I should make my appeal on 
this su!)ject ; for when eloquence is the themC;, 
your name is not far off ! 

Tell me, then, you, who are capably of doing 
it, what is this divine eloquence i 'What thc.charm 
by which the orator bhids the senses of his au- 
dience*. ..by which he attunes and touches and 
sweeps the human lyre, with the resistless sway 
and master hand of a Timotheus I Is not'tlie 
whole mystery compreliended in one word...^ 
SYRIPA'J'HY ? I mean not merely that tender 
passion which quavers the lip and fills the eye of 
the babe when he looks on the sorrows and iciirs 
of another ; but that still more delicate and sub- 
tle quality, by- which we, passively catch the very 
colours, momentum and strength of the mind to 
whose operations we are attending ; which con- 
verts every speaker to whom we listen, intd a 
PrccriiJites ; and enables him for the moment, to 
«tretch orlop our faculties to fit the titandiud of 
his own mind? 

This is a verj^- curious subject. I am some- 
times half inclined to adopt the notion stated by 
<^ur ffreat Bacon in his originsA. %tvOl vcv'bi^x^xVj 
^*ac8t/« on .tli0 ad vapcejDacut of lecjr^iig. ^'^ "£ i^s*- 
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^* cinaUoTi, says he, is the power and act of ima- 
^*^ ginacion intensive upon other bodies than the 
*' body of the imaginant ; wherein the sdiool of 
'** ParacelsuR and the dibciples of pretended natu- 
*** ral magic liave l)een so intemperate, as that 
*' they have exalted the power of the imagination 
"** to be much one with the power of miracle- 
** working faith : "others that draw nearer to pro- 
" bability, calling to their view the secret passa- 
"** gtfs of things and especially of tlie contagion. 
** that passeth from body to body, do conceive it 
** should likewise be agreeable to nitturt^that there 
** should be same tranfimiss'ions a7id opcratio7is pom 
** spirit to spirit^ xvithoiit the Tnedlation of the se?i* 
** ses : whence the conceits have grown, now al- 
** most made civil, of the mastering spirit, and 
*' the force of confidence and the like," This no^ 
tion is farther -explained in his Sylva Sylvarum, 
wherein he tells a story of an Egyptian soothsay- 
er, who made Mark Anthony believe, that his 
genius, which was otherwise brave and confi- 
dent, was, in the presence of Octavianus Cae- 
sar, poor and cowardly : and therefore he advis • 
ed him to absent himself as much as he could and 
remove far from him. It turned out, however^ 
that this soothsayer was suborned by Cleopatra 
"who wished Anthony's company in Egypt. 

Yet, if there be not something of this secret in- 
tercourse from spirit to spirit, how does it hap- 
pen that one speaker shall gradually invade and 
benumb all the faculties of my soul as if .1 were 
handling a torpedo ; while another^ like the ^ym- 
notiis ai Surinam, shaW 'aTOW?*^ rc\^ ^*v^ •k^^sr.^*- 
trie shock ? How does \t W^^i^^ ^^^^"^ "^"^ '^^^ 
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shall infuse his poor spirit into my system, Icthar- 
gisc my native intellects, and bring down my pow- 
ers exactly to the level of his own ? Or that the 
last shall descend upon me like an angel of light, 
breathe new energies into my frame, dilate my 
soul with his own inttlligence, exalt me into a 
new and nobler region of thought, snatch me 
from the earth, at pleasure, and rap me to the se- 
venth heaven r And, what is still more wonder- 
ful, how docs it happen that these different effects 
endure so long after the agency of the speaker 
has censed ? In so much, that if I ?-it down to any 
intellectual exercise, after listening to the first 
speaker, my performance shall be unworthy, even 
of mc, and the numb fish visible and tangible in 
€very sentence :....whereas, if I enter on the same 
amusement, after having attended to the last 
mentioned orator, I shall be astonished at the c- 
levation and vigor of my own thoughts ; and, if 
I meet, accidentally, with the same production, 
a month or two aftci-wards, when my mind has 
lost the inspiration, shall scarcely recognize it 
for my own work. Whence is all this ? To me 
it would seem that it must proceed tilher from 
the subtile commerce between the spirits of men, 
%vhi'. h Lord Verulam notices, and which enables 
the speaker, thereby, to identify his hearer with 
himself; or els«.tliat the mind of man possesses, 
independently of any volition on the part of its 
propiietor, a species of pupilary faculty of dilat- 
ing and contracting itself, in 4)roportion to the 
p'Ttil of the rays of light which the speaker 
thiOjVH vpon it; which dilatation or cohtractv 
^n, as J/i the case of the eye, cannot Vit \mxcy.^Ci\- 

**^uad abruptly alterecL 
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"Whatever may be the solution, the fact, I thin'k, 
is certainly as I have stated it. And it is remark- 
able that the same effect is produced, though 
perhaps in a less degree, by ptrusing books into 
which different degrees of spirit and genius have 
been infused. I am acquainted with a gentleman 
who never sits down to a composition, >\hert*in 
he wishes to shine, without previously reading, 
with intense application, half a dozen pages of 
his favorite Bolingbroke. Having taken the cha- 
racter and impulse of that writer's mind, he de- 
clares that he feels his pen to flow wilh a spirit 
not his own ; and that, if, in the course ot his 
work, his powers "begin to languish, he finds it 
easy to revive and charge them afresh from the . 
same never failing s(»urce. If tiiese things be 
net visionary, it becomes important to amanjfor 
a new reason, what books he reads, and what 
company he keeps, since, according to Lord Vc- 
rulam's notion, an infiux of the spirits of otliers 
may change the native character ol his heart and 
understanding, before he is aware of it ; or, ac- 
cording td the other suggestion, he may so habi- 
tually, contract the pupil of his mind, as to be 
<lisqualified for the comprfhtrsion of a great 
subject, and fit onlv for microscopic observations. 
Whereas by keeping the company and reading 
the works of men of magnanimity and genius on- 
ly, he may receive their qualities by subtle trans- 
mission, and eventually, get the eye, the ardor 
and the entcrprize of an Eagle. 

But whither am I wandering ? Permit mc to 
return. Admitting the correctness of the i;)rin- 
^jples formerly mentioned^iX. >novj\^ ^<t^YCw\Kk^:^'5t.'a. 
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f^air conclusion that whenever an orator wishcfs 
to know what effect he has wrpught on his audi^ 
cnce, he should coolly and conscientiously pro* 
pound to himself this question.... have I, myself, 
throughout my oration, felt those clear and co- 
gent convictions of judgment, and tl\at pure and 
exalted fire of the soul, with which I wished to 
inspire others ? For, he may rely on it, that he 
can no more impart (or to use Bacon's word, 
transmit) conviciions and sensations which he 
himself has not, at the time, sincerely felt, than 
he can convey a clear title to property, in which 
lie himself has no title. 

This leads me to remark a defect which t have 
noticed more than once in this country. FoU 
lowing up too closely the cold conceit of the Ro* 
man division of an oration, the speakers set aside 
a particular part of their discourse, usually the 
peroration, in which, they take it ialo their heads 
that they will be pathetic. Accordingly when 
they reach this part, whether it be prompted by 
the fi.*elings or not, a mighty bustle commences. 
The speaker pricks up his cars, erects his ches% 
tosses his arms with hysterical vehemence and 
says cy i^ry thing which he supposes ought to af- 
fect his hearers ; but it is all in vain : for it is ob- 
vious that every thing he says is prompted by 
the l;cad ; and, however, it may display his in- 
genuity and fertility., .however it may appeal lo 
the admiration of his hearers, it willnevcn* strike 
deeper. The hearts of the audience M'ill rcfur.e 
all commerce except with the heart of the speak- 
er //7(9r, In this commerce, is it po^s.\\A^^^a^,' ^\vj 
^sguiscy however ardful, to impost: ltx\^^ nn.x-^ ^:a 
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^hem. However the speaker irjay laTior to seeta 
to feel, however i|par he may approach to the ap* 
pearance of the reality, the heart, nevertheless, 
possesses a ke«n, unerring sense, Aihich never 
fails to detect the imposture. It 'would seem as 
if the heart of man stamps a secret mark -on all its 
effusions, -vhich alone can gH'e 'them currency, 
and which no ingenuity, however adroit, can suc*» 
cessfuliv'imitiue. I have been not a little di- 
verted, here, in listening to some fine orators, 
who deal almost entirely in this pathos ot the 
head. They practice the start, the pause. ...make 
an immense parade of attitudes, and gestures, 
and seem to -imagine themselves Y/iercing the 
heart with a thousand wounds. 1 he heart all 
the time, developing every trick that is played to 
cajole her, and sitting -serene and composed, 
looks on and smiles at the ridiculous pageant as it 
passes. iNothing can, in my opinion, be more 
illy judged in an orator, than to indulge himself 
in this idle, artificial parade. It is p'krticularly 
unfortunate in an exordiumw It is as much us to 
say, caveat audiior \ and for my own part, the 
moment I f^ee an orator rise with this menacing 

majesty assume a look ofsclt-mn wisdom 

stretch forth his right arm, like the rubens dexter 
of Jove.-... and hear him open his throat in deep 
and tragic tone^ I feel jx\\ self invoiuntariiy. brac- 
ed and in an attitude of defence, as if I \/ere go- 
ing to take a l)0||t with Mendoza The Virgi- 

irlans boast of an orator of nature, whose manner 
was the reverse of all this ; and he is the only o- 
rator o/ whom the v do bo^%\.^\N\^ xcs>\OtvvL\<;v^^^ 
^. I mean the (^e^auAl?^\A>i'^'^<'^^ 
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I regret, that I came to this country too late t«i 
see. I cannot, indeed, easily forgive him, even 
in the grave, his personal instrumentality in se- 
parating these fair colonies from Great- Britain. 
Yet I dare not withhold from the memory of his 
talents, the tribute of respect to which they are 
so justly entitled. I am told that his general ap- 
pearance and manners were those of ,a plain far- 
mer or planter of the back country ; that, in this 
character, he always entered on the exordium of 
an oration. .••disqualifying himself, with looks and 
expressions of humility so lowly an I unassuming, 
as threw every heart off its guard and induced 
Lis audience to listen to him, with the same easy 
openness with which they would converse with an 
honest neighbor .•...•but, by and bye*. ..when it was 
little expected, he would take a flight so high, 
and blaze, with a splendor so heavenly, as filled 
them with a kind of religious awe, and gave him 
the force and authority of a prophet. You re«. 
member this was the manner of Ulysses ; com- 
mencing with the lodH depressed, and hesitating 
voice. Yet I dare say Mr. Henry was directed 
, to it, not by the example of Ulysses, of which it 
is very probable, that, at the c mmencement of 
! his career, at least, he was entirely ignorant: but 
, cither that it was the genuine, ticmbling diifi- 
li dence, without which, if Tullr mry be believed, 
' a great orator never rises ; or else that he was 
! prompted to it by his own soun^judgment and 
J his intimate knowledge of thehuman heart. Ihave 
|[; .fteen the skeletons of some of his orations. The 
periods and their members are sl^ovt^ qvucV.^etv'^ci\ ^ 
^aJpdtatin^^ and are manifestly l^e exl^T^^o\vxi.w 
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<5us effusions of a mind deeply convinced, and' a 
•heart inflamed with zeal for the propr^gation of 
those convictions. They afford, however, a very 
inadequate sample of his talents ; the stenogra- 
pher having never attempted to follow him, when 
he arose in the strength and awful majesty of his 
geniusv 

I am not a little surprised to find eloquence of 
this high order so negligently cultivated in the 
United States. Considering what a vo'y power- 
ful engine it is in a republic, and how peculiarly 
favonible to its culture, the climate of republics 
has been always found, I expected to have seen 
in America, more votaries to Mercury than even 
to Plutus. Indeed it would be so sure a road 
both to wealth and honors, that if I coveted ei- 
ther, and were an American, I would bend all my 
po\vers to its acquirement, and try whether I 
could not succeed as well as Demosthenes in van- 
quishing natural imperfections. Ah ! my dear 

S , were you a citizen of this country !,.„ Youy 

under the influence of who# voice a parliament 
of Great-Britain has trembled and' shuddered, 
tvhile her refined and enlightened galleries have 
wept and fainted in the excess of feeling !,„.what 
might you not accomplish !..„But, for the honsr 
of my country, I am much better pleased that 
you are a Briton. On the subject of Virginian 
eloquence, you sIkiU hear farther from me. In 
the mcMi time, adieu, my S.»....*, my friend, my 
father* 
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Mr Pleasants, 
SIR ^ 

AS the theory of the earth derives impor- 
tance Iro nits dignity, if not from, its utility, and 
has of late years given I^irth to many ingenious. 
8j)cculation9, I shall offer no apology for trou- 
bling you with the following remarks,, which 
were suggested hy an essay, in last Wednesday's- 
Argus, entitled " The British Spy." 

Sea shells and other miirine productions differ- 
ing in no respect from those wliich now exist in 
their native element, have been found in every 
explored part of the globe- They are found, too,. 
in the highest as well as inthelowest titurticns..* 
on the loftiest mountaiiiS of Europe, and the still 
loftier Andes of South America* To go no far- 
ther from home, our own Alleghany abounds 
"wiih them. How were these substances separat- 
ed from their parent ocean ? Dn they still remain 
in their primitive bedn, and has the water de- 
serted them, or have they deserted. the water? 
These queBtions, dUereiiily answered, give rise 
to diifL'rent theories. 

Among these theories^, that of the Count de 
BuiFon stands conspicuous. Adorned with all 
the graces of stvle, and borrowing a lustre froiu. 
his other splendid productions, it has long had 
its full share of admirers.... After exhibiting new 
proofs of a former submersion, in which he dis- 
covers great ingenuity,, and is certainly entitled 
to great praise, he proceeds to account for the 
earth in its present form, bv. a natural operation 
o/'tkff oce:in which covered it. T\\\s\\\v^V.V^^^\^> 
^/jicA t/jc B4itish Spy has,paruaUy atdo^Xfti^^s"^ 
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a5>Ie to many objections, which, to mc at Tca&t;, 
are insuperable....! will briefly notice some of the: 
most obvious^ 

Although aUuvion may account for small ac* 
cessions of soil nearly on a level with the oceans- 
it cannot explain the formation of mountains. It 
is contrary to all the known laws af nature to 
suppose that a flnid could lift, so far above itSi 
own level,, bodies many times heavier than itself. 
Again, if the ocean^ as Buiibn maintainsy. has a 
tendency to wear away all points and eminences 
over which it parses, it would exert this tenden- 
cy on the mountains itself had formed, or rather,, 
it would prevent their formation.. It is surel} in- 
consistent to suppose the ocean would produce 
mountains^ and at the same time wear away those 
that already existed* Indeed, the author himself 
seemed to be aware of the invincible objections to 
this part of his theory, and endeavors to evade 
their force by sinking a part of the earth, in the 
cavity occasioned by which, the SHperfluous wa- 
ters find a sufficient receptable ; thus abandoning 
the agency of alluvion, and adopting a new and 
totally difFf rent hypothesis. 

But while marine substances are found far «-*- 
bove their proper element, vegetable bodies are 
often found far below the seat of their production* 
In Europe they often meet with wood, at great 
depths of the earth, in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, and in sinking wells,, in this country, trunks- 
of trees frequently obstruct the progress of the 
work. A Mr. Peters of Harrison county not 
long" since met with piece.^ o^ ^m^^\^j;^tw\N\ \vi.»^ 
below the surface, en a VA\i oi cc>ii^\^^^'^^'^ '^'^'^ 
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tion, and at a distance from any water course.,*** 
In this town, leaves, believed to be those of the 
hazle, were found mingled with marine produc- 
tions. These vegetable matters must have been 
once exposed to air, heat and light, to have at- 
tained the state in which they were found, and 
the same exposure would have afterwards caused 
their decay, unless their interment had been sud- 
den and complete. Bones, shells and other ex- 
traneous substances, are often found bedded in 
marbl^ and other hard bodies, and I myself have 
seen a specimen of those human bones, which in 
the fortifications of Gibraltar are often found in- 
corporated with the solid rock What less than 

some great throe of nature, or some mighty a* 
gent, now dormant and unknown, could have pro- 
duced the general bauleversement which these ap- 
pearances indicate ? 

But the hypothetical reasoning of Monsieur de 
Baffon, is founded on a fact no less hypothetical* 
The arguments in favor of a general current to 
the west, are I confess, very cogent, and would 
be convincing but for the following difficulties. 

1. If the operation af the sun and moon, in pro- 
ducing alternate elevations and depressions of the 
ocean, produce also a current, the force of this 
current will be in proportion to the mass of wa» 
ter thus raised and depressed. Now, contrary . 
to the assertion of Buffon, the tides are highest 
in high latitudes, and gradually diminish towards 
the equator, where I believe they hardly exceed 
a foot. By the observations of Captain Cook, 

ipjssainc difference exists in the PacA^wc Oc.«:^xv. 

^Vj2s Jong known iu the Atlantic. lix!tv^xi^\5wtt^ 
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ia a general current to the west, it should be 
strongest in high latitudes and weakest under the 
line. But the contrary is the fact. No general 
current to the west is found without the tropics, 
and that which prevails irregularly between them, 
is usually and rationally ascribed to the trade 
winds. 

2. If this supposed current existed, its effect 
would be readily perceived by our navigators in 
the difference of their passages to and from Eu- 
rope, but, the one before referred to, excepted, 
they meet with nothing of the kind. A current 
at the rate of one mile an hour, would make a 
difference of near two thousand miles between 
an ordinary voyage to and from Europe. 

3. Bv actual observations detailed in the 2d 
vol. of the Philosophical Transactions, the pre- 
vailing currents about some islands in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean are to the east. At Owhyhee, which 
lies within the, tropics, and nearly in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean, Capt. Cook obsen'cd the 
current to set, without any regularity, sometimes- 
ta the west, and sometimes to the east. 

4» But one argument may be deemed conclu-- 
sive. The air is a fluid at least as sensible to the 
.gravitating power of the planets as the Ocean,^ 
and, like bhat, must also have its tides. If, on 
the one hand, the tides of the air are more liable 
to be disturbed by its compressibility, by partial, 
rarefaction or condensation, its obstacles, on the 
other hand, to a free motion round the earth, are 
comparatively inconsiderable. Its course is . 
somewhat impeded, but ivevex ;vtT^^\.^^» Vv*^^e^ 
«cii a general law exiated, i\s \^ tot^.^^^^^"^^ 
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there would be, either a steady east wind, or 
greater flow of air from that quarter than from 
the west, in every climate of the globe. But this 
is the case only between the tropics, and the pre- 
valence of the east wind in that region, has been 
almost universally ascribed to rarefact^n by heat, 
since no other solution can account for the sea 
and land breezes, monsoons, and other phenome- 
na of those climates. 

From these considerations I am disposed to 
think, that there is no uniform current to the 
west, or that it is too inconsiderable to have any 
effect on the figure of the earth. Admitting the 
existence of a general current, it may be merely 
superficial. Currents whose force gradually di- 
minishes from the surface downwards, are knowp 
to exist, and the practice of seamen, when they 
wish " to try the current," is evidently founded 
on the belief that they do not extend to great 
depths. The accession of water by the tides is 
too small to require a general movement of the 
ocean to its bottom. 

In weighing the probability of a general cur- 
rent to the west, I have confined myself to the 
operation of the tides, as the mere motion of the 
earth, either in its orbit, or on its axis, can have 
no possible effect this way. This motion is com- 
municated to every part of the earth, whether so- 
lid or fluid, and while it continues equable, they 
are both affected alike, and their relative situati- 
ons remain the same. So well established a prin- 
<:iple mast have been contested by the British 
>%?r through mere inadvertence. 
J^ after all th^it has beeu a^id, ^^xRst&& \sw 
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favor of a current from the surface to the bottom, 
be deemed conclusive, it is worth while to enquire 
into its probable effects. 

The British Spy supposes that this general cur- 
rent enlarges both the eastern and western coasts 
of continents ; in which hypothesis, he differs less 
from Buffon than that elegant but fanciful theo- 
rist differs from himself. For, in his theory on 
the formation of the planets, he advances that the 
ocean is continually wearing away the eastern 
coasts, and by a process which he does not even 
hint at, enlarging the western ; and that Asia is 
an older country than Europe. But in a subse- 
quent work, his Epochs, he maintains the direct 
reverse, and mentions the abruptness of the wes-* 
tern, and the greater number of islands of the 
eastern coasts, as evidences that the fbrmer.have 
been abraded by the ocean. 

But I find neither reasoning nor fact to war- 
rant either of these conclusions. It has been ob- 
served that a shore forms a convex oudine where 
it gains on the ocean, and at' concave where it 
loses. On inspecting the map of.tiie world, we 
perceive nothing, which by this Standard, indi- 
cates a greater increase on one continent than on 
the other, or even any increase at all. We see 
no vast prominence of coast under the line, bafr> . 
on taking both shores of the ocean, mda^A hemis* 
fheres^ into comparison, we find that the convexi- 
ties on the western side are balanced by equal 
..^.-\ftnvexities on the eastern. Besides, it is clear 
^^i^X, in proportion as the cotitt.xvik ^l\3aft. ^^'^•asst 
• are cast on the land, m t\ve ^aifefc ^^^^^ ^^ ^^'• 
j^xnes^eepcr, and Us sYv.oi«i*>T3W«:^ ^^^Y«^j^ 
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rupt. This is as true of the ocean as it is of a^ 
ditch. By this increasing declivity of growing 
shores, the additional gravity to be evercome^ 
will, in time, check the alluvion of any current, 
however strong. An opposite equalizing tendeii- 
cy occurs-, where the coast is worn aivay by the 
ocean. Successive fragments of roclis and pre- 
cipices, by sloping the shore, gradually abate the 
impetus of the waters, until the coast attains that 
due inclination by which, the gravity ta be over- 
come, exactly counterbalances the projectile force 
^fthe ocean. Without doubt, small variations 
continually take place in the outline of all coasts ; 
but the equilibrium for which I contend, is found- 
"Od on correct principles, and every coast, whether 
eastern or western, approaches to that form, if it 
has not already attained it, when what it loses by 
the ocearij will be precisely equal to what it gains* 
It should be remarked that BufTon, in his last 
s^ddition to^his Theorie, conscious of the insuffici- 
ency of alluvion in the formation of continents, 
3uppo6es that the cavities with which the earth 
abounds, are continually falling in, and, from the 
consequent retreat of the Ocean, that continents 
are continually approximating. This conjecture 
•certainly renders his theory more consistent, but 
5t substitutes a cause for the emersion of the earth 
totally different from his first hypothesis of allu- 
vion, and h has been that alone which I have 
considered. This last supposition i« merely gra- 
tuitous, as neither observation nor histor}' affbrd> 
ifs any prooEs of the existence of these immchse* 
^avernsy or of any general retreat ot xVv^ oct-axv* 
^^r.the reasons! yr\ll<^xl have ^\vtiv^wcA-V>»5i^ 
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•^Tiany more, the theory of this celebrated natural- , 
isthas long been deemed both improbable and in- 
adequate, and is now confined to the merit, (no 
small merit by the bye) of having collected valu- 
able materials, and detected the fallacies of Bur- 
ivet,Woodward and other dreamers on the subject. 
It has accordingly given place to new theories, 
more consistent at least, if not more satisfactory^ 
Volcanoes, an intense heat in the centre of the 
earth, the recrements of animals and vegetables, 
have been employed, as separate or joint agents, by 
the speculators on this curious subject. Dr. Hut- 
ton, by far the most celebrated of these, supposes 
the exuviae of shell fish to have constituted the 
basis of the earth, and that it has assumed its pre- 
^sentform and appearance by tire fusion produced 
by the earth's internal heat. He supports this 
opinion by a train of elaborate reasoning, and a 
chemical examination of the bodies which com- 
pose the outer crust of the earth. I regict that I 
am acquainted with the work only at second hand* 
But I believe that even this theory, ingenious and 
scientific as it is, gives little more general satis- 
faction than those which preceded it. It is, in 
common with the other late hypoi-heses, opposed 
•by the fine reasoning of BufFon, in favor of the 
immediate action of water in producing the cor- 
respondent angles of ir.ountains, their waving out- 
line-, parallel strata, &c. as well as by many of 
the factn I have glanced at, and it is -moreover, 
said tc^ be contradicted by some chemical experi- 
ments^ at once pertinent and clear. 

On the whole, then, I fear we have not yet ar- 
trk-^d at that certainty wVadv \j\N\. ^•aXMS.^j "^sn^ ^3>."^ 
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i[uii'cr who is neither enamoured with the fancieU ' 
of his own brain, nor seddced by the eloquence of 
others, and therefore, to use the words of an ele- 
gant writer of our own countr}% who discovers 
the sanne acuteness, the same philosophic caution 
on this as on other occasions, " we must be con- 
** tented to acknowledge that this great phenome- 
*' non is, as yet, unsolved. Ignorance is prefer- 
*' able to error ; and he is less ren>ote from the 
** truth, who believes nothing, than he who be- 
*' lieves what is wrong." 

Before we can obtain a sober conviction on the 
subject, or even properly compare the probability 
of the respective theories, many questions now 

Ti contested must be settled....new facts must be 
'<liscovered....new powers of nature developed. 

How far does the power of aqueous solutioa 
and of crystallization extend ? Does the earth 
borrow all its heat from the sun, or has it a pe- 
rennial source in its own bowels ? are there gene- 

, Tal currents in the ocean«...If so, what are their* 
courses, periods and strength ?....It is clear that 
-every rain that falls, every wind that blows, trans- 
ports some portion of the earth we inhabit to the 
ocean. Is there any secret and magical process 
in nature, as some have supposed, by which this 
perpetual waste is perpetually ^repaired, and do 
mountains receive accessions by rain, by attracti- 
on, or any other mode equal to what they evi- 
dently lose ? Again, water is converted into ve- 
getables, vegetables into animals, and both of 
these again into earth. Is this same earth rc- 
converted into water, and by one unvarieOi rouw^ 

o/'mutatioTiy each /^reserved in its jrestxtt ^itoyoxt*-. 

^^^ to all eternity i 
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IScience, with an ardor of enquir}'- never before 
known, and a daily encrease of > materials, advan- 
ces with hasty steps to answer these preliminary 
questions«««.but till they are solved, I incline to 
Aink that every theory is premature, and shall 
therefore, remain satisfied with the safe, but hum« 
ble character of 

AN ENQUIRER. 



' LETTER IV. 

liichmond^ September 22. 

I HAVEjust returned, my dear S ,from an 

interesting morning's ride. My object was to vi- 
sit the scite of the Indian town, Powhatan ; which 
you will remember was the metropolis of the do- 
minions pi Pocahuntas' father, and, very proba- 
bly, the birth place of that celebrated princess 

Ihe town was built on the river about two 
miles below th^ ground now occupied by Rich- 
mond ; that is, about two miles below the 
head of tide water. The land wherjgja it 
stood is, at present, part of a very beautiful 
and valuable farm belonging to a gentleman by 
the name of William Mayo. 

Aware of the slight manner in which the In- 
dians nave always constructed their habitations, 
I v/as not at all disappointed in finding no ves- 
tige of the old town. But as I traversed the 
ground over which Pacahuntas had so often 
bounded and frolicked in the sprightly morning 
of her youth, I could not help recalling the prin- 
cipal features of her history^ 2Ltvd l\ea.viti^ a si^h 
'cf mingled j)ity and vexi^^Xvoxs. V:i\\sx ^Kic'^fcsw^ 
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Clood Heaven ! AVhat an eventful life was her's ! 
To speak of nothing else, the arrival of the Eng- 
lish in her father's dominions, must have appear- 
ed (as, indeed, it turned out to be) a most porten- 
tous phenomenon. It is not easy for us to con- 
ceive the amazement and consternation which 
must have illled her mind and that of her nation 
at the first appearance of our countrymen. Their 
great ship, with all her sails spread, advancing in 
solemn majesty to the shore ; their complexion ; 
their dress ; their language ; their domestic ani- 
mals ; their cargo of new and glittering wealth ; 
and then the thunder and irresistible force of 
their artillery ; the distant coup try announced by 
them, far beyond the great water, of which the 
oldest Indian had never heard, or thought, or ^ 
dreamed... .all this was so new, so wonderful, so 
tremendous, that I do seriously suppose, the per- 
sonal descent of an army of Milton's celestial an- 
gels, robed in light, sporting in fhe bright beams 

*. of the sun and rcdoublii\g their splendor, making 
divine harmony with their golden harps, or play- 
ing with the bolt and chasing the rapid lightning 
of Heaven, would excite not more astonishment 
in Great-Britain, than did the debarkation of tlxe 
English among the aborigines of Virginia. 

Poor Indians !..- Where are they nowP.Hlndeed 
my dear S , this is a truly afflicting conside- 
ration. The people here may say what they 
please ; hut, on the principles of eternal truth and 
justice, they have no right to this country* 2 hey 
say that thcy^have bought it ......bought it! Yes;.... 

ofiFhoni .\»s.Of the poor trembling native* \^lio 

fkaenr tJiat rcfussd would be vain, Mid \A\o %xxciN^ 
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^lo make a merit of necessity by seeming to yield 
with grace, what they knew that they had not the 
power to retain. Such a bargain might appease 
the conscience of a gentleman of the green bag, 
^' worn and hackneyed" in the arts and frauds of 
his profession ; but in Heaven's chancery, my 

S , there can be little doubt that it has been 

long since set aside on the ground of di^»|JR... 
Poor wretches! No wonder that they j^^ro im- 
placably vindictive against the white jiMple, ; no 
wonder that the rage of resentment is handed, 
down from generation to generation ; lio wonder 
thatthey refuse to associate and mix permanent- 
ly with their unjust and cruel invaders and exter- 
minators ; no wonder that in the unabating spite 
%. .and frenzy of conscious impotence, they wage an 
eternal war, as well as they are able ; ihat they 
triumph in the rare opportunity of revenge ; that 
they dance, sing and rejoice, as the victim shrieks 
and faints amid the flames, v/hen they imagine 
all the crimes of their oppressors collected on his 
head, and fancy the spirits of their injured iore- 
fathers hovering over the scene, smiling, with 
ferocious delight, at the grateful .spectacle, and 
feasting on the precious odour as it arises, from 
the burning blood of the white man. 

Yet the people, here, affect to wonder that the 
Indians are so very unsusceptible of civilization ; 
or, in other words, that they so obstinately re- 
fuse to adopt the manners of the white men. Go, 
Virginian ; erase from the Indian nation, the tra- 
dition of their wrongs ; make them forget, if you 
ran, that cnce, this charming country was thcir's ; 
that^vQt thQ'4z fields sttiOi x\sxow^\ ^^'^^'^ V^k.k.'^jss.^ 
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* their beloved forefathers, once, in careless gaie- 
ty, pursued their sports and hunted their gi me ; 
that every returning day found them the sole, the 
peaceful, the happy proprietors of this extensive 
and beautiful domain : make them forget too, if 
you can, that in the midst of all this innocence, 

simplicity and bliss. the white man came, and 

lo !....thc animated chase, the feast, the dance, 
the song 9f fearless, thoughtless joy were over ; 
that ever since, they have been made to drink of 
the bitter cup of humiliation ; treated like dogs ; 
their lives, their liberties, the sport of the white 
men ; their country and the grayes of their fa- 
thers torn from them, in cruel succession : until, 
driven from river to river, from forest to forest, 
and through a period of two hundred years, roll- 
ed back, nation upon nation, they find themselves 
fugitives, vagrants and strangers in their own 
country, and look forward to the certain period 
when their descendants will be totally extinguish- 
ed by wars; driven, at the point of the bayonet 
into the western ocean, or reduced to a fate still 
more deplorable and horrid, the condition of 
slaves ; go, administer the cup of oblivion to re- 
collections and anticipations Hke these, and, then, 
you will cease to complain that the Indian refuses 
to be civilized. But until then, surelv it is no- 
in nig wonderful that a nation even yet bleeding 
afresh, from the memory of ancient wrongs, per- 

i peiually agonized by new outrages, and goaded 
into desperation and madness at the prospect of 

j the certain ruin, which awaits their descendants, 
should hate the SL\it\iOY% of their mmr\e^^ofU\eir 

^csaladou, their destruction ; aliouXd VvblV.^ \\\v:« 
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manners, hate their colour, their language, their 
name and every thing that belongs to them.,w 
No ; never, until time shall wear out the history 
of their sorrows and their sufferings, will the In* 
dian be brought to love the white man, and to 
imitate his manners. 

Great God ! To reflect, my S •., that the au- 
thors of all these wrongs were our own country- 
men, our forefathers, professors of the meek and 
benevolent religion of Jesus ! O ! it was impi- 
ous.vit was unmanly. —poor and pitiful ! Graci- 
ous Heaven ! what had these poor people done ? 
The simple inhabitants of these peaceful plains, 
what wrong, what injury, had they offered to the 
^English ? my soul melts with pity and shame. 

As for the present inhabitants, it must be grant- 
ed that they are comparatively innocont :. unless, 
indeed, they, also, have encroached under the 
guise of treaties, which they themselves have pre- 
viously contrived to render expedient or necessa- 
ry to the Indians. Whether this has been the 
case or not, I sm too much a stranger to the in- 
terior transactions of this country to decide. But 
it seems to me that were I a president of the U- 
nited States, I would glory in going to the Indi- 
ans, throwing myself on my knees before thenti 
and saying to them, '^ Indians, friends, brothers, 
*' O ! forgive my countr) men ! Deeply have our 
'* forefathers wronged you ; and they have forc- 
" ed us to continue the wrong. Reflect brothers ; 
" it was not our fault that we were born in your 

m 

*' country ; but now, we have no other home ; we 
** hiive no where else to rest our feet. Will you 
notj then^ permit us to i^mivciX ^-^is^^^x^ ^'^ 
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'** forgive even usi innocent as we are ? If yoa 
*' can, O ! come to our bosoms ; be, indeed, our 
** brothers, and since there is room enou2;h for us 
** all, give us a home in your land and let us be 
*♦ children of the same aflfectionate family." I 
believe that a magnanimity of sentiment like this, 
followed up by a correspondent greatness of con- 
duct on the part of the people of the United 
States, would go farther to bury the tomahawk' 
and preduce a fraternization with the Indians, 
than all the presents, treaties and missionaries 
that can be employed ; dashed and defeated as 
these latter means always are,by a claim of rights 
on the part of the white people which the Indians 
know to be false and baseless. Let me not be 
told that the Indians are too dark and fierce to 
be affected by generous and noble sentiments. I 
will not believe it. Magnanimity can never be 
lost on a nation which has produced an Alkno- 
RiQok, a Logan and a Pocahuntas. 

The rejietifioti of the name of this amiable prin- 

• cess, br.ings me back to the point from which I 
digressed. I wonder that the Virginians, fond 
asthey.arfe of anniversaries, have instituted no 
fesVival or order in honor to her memory. For 
my own part, I have little doubt, from the histo- 
ries which we have of the first attempts at colo- 
nizing their country, that Pocahuntas deserves 
to ])e considered as the patron deity of the enter- 
prize. When it is remembered how long the co- 
lony struggled to get a footing'; how often sick- " 
ncss or famine, neglect at home, mismanagement ' 
here and the hostilities of the natives, brought it 

:to the brirJ; of ruin; through what a tedious lapse 
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of time, it, alternately, languished and revived, 
sunk and rose, sometimes hanging, like Addi- 
aon's lamp, "quivering at a point," then sudden- 
ly shooting up into a sickly and short-lived flame ; 
in one word, when we recollect how near and 
how often it verged towards total extinction, 
maugre the patronage of Pocahuntas, there is the 
strongest reason to believe that^ but for her pa- 
tronage, the anniversary cannon of the fourth of 
July, would never have resounded throughout 
the United States. 

Is it not probable; that this sensible and amia- 
ble woman, perceivinj^ the superiority of the Eu- 
ropeans, foreseeing the probability of the subju- 
gation of ber countrymen, and anxious as well to 
soften their destinv, as to save the needless effu- 
sion of human blood, desired, by her marriage 
with Mr. Rolfe, to hasten the abolition of all dis- 
tinction between Indians and white men \ to bind 
their interests and affections by the nearest and 
most endearing ties, and to make them regard 
themselves, as one people, the children of the 
same great family \ If such were her wise and 
benevolent views, and I have no doubt but they 
were, how poorly were they backed by the Bri- 
tish court? No v/onder at the resentment and in- 
dignation with which she saw them neglected ; 
no wonder at the bitterness of the disappointment 
and vexation M'hich she expressed to Captain 
Smith, in London, arising as well from the cold 
reception which she, herself, had met, as from 
the contemptuous and insulting point of view in 
which she found that her nation was regarded.' 
Vnfortunate Princess ! She deserved a happierv 
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fate ! But I am consoled by these reflections ; 
first, that she sees her descendants amoug the 
most respectable families in Virginia ; and that 
they are not only superior to the false shame of 
disavowing her as their ancestor ; but that they 
pride themselves, and with reason, too, on the 
honor of their descent : secondly... .that she her- 
self has gone to a country, where she finds her^ 
noble wishes realized ; where the distinction of "" 
color is no more, but where indeed, it is perfectly 
immaterial *^ what complexion an Indian or an 
** African sun may have burnt'* on the pilgrim. 

Adieu, my dear S • This train of thought 

has destroyed the tone of my spirits : when I re- 
cover them, you shall hear farther from me....». 
Once more, adieu. 

— ^^•:^:«»— 

* L E T T E R V. 

Richmondy Sefitember 23* 

THIS town, my dear S , is the residence 

of several conspicuous characters, some of whose 
names we have heard on the other side of the 



■* The donee of the manuscript begs that he 
may not be considered as responsible for . the ac- 
curacy with which certain characters are deline- 
ated in this letter. He selects it purely for the 
advantage which he supposes, youthful readers 
may derive, from the writer's reflections on th& 
abaractcn attempted to be drawn by him.^ 
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Atlantic. You shall be better acquainted with 
them before fre finish this correspondence. For 
the present, permit me to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance the ;. of the commonwealth of 

Virginia, and the of the United States;; 

These gentlemen are eminent political oppo- 
nents ; the first belonging to the republican, the 
latter leading the van of the federal party. Such 
is the interest which they both have in the confi- 
dence and affections of their respective parties,-, 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, for a* 
ny Virginian to delineate either of their charac- 
ters justly. Friendship or hostility would be al-- 
most sure to overcharge the picture. But for me, 
I have so little connection with this country, or 
her concerns, either at present or in prospect, 
that I believe I can look on her most exalted 
characters without envy, or prejudice of any kind ; 
and draw them with the same cool and philoso- 
phic impartiality, as if I were a sojourner from 
another plannct. If I fail in the delineation, the 
fault must be in the hand or in the head, in the» 
pencil or the judgment ; and not in any prepoa-- 
session near my heart. 

I choose to bring those two characters, before 
you, together ; because they exhibit, with great 
vivacity, an intellectual phenomenon, which I 
have noticed more than once before, and in the 
solution whereof, I should be pleased to see your 
pen employed : I mean the very different celeri- 
ty in the movement of two sound minds, which 
on all subjects, wherein there is no mixture of 
party zeal, will ultimately come to the same just 
conclusion* What a pity it is, that Mn Locke,. 
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while he was dissecting the human undetstanding; 
with such skill and felicity, did not advert to this 
characteristic variance in the minds of men. If 
would have been in his power, by developing its 
causes, either to point to the ren>edy, if it exist 
at all, or to relieve the man of slow mind, from 
the labour of fruitless experiments, by shewing 
the total impracticability of his cure...«.But, to 
our gentlemen ; and in order that you may know ' 
them the more intimately, I will endeavor to pre- 
fix to each character a portrait of the person. 
The ........ of this commonwealth is the same 

'• who was, not many years ago, the 

at Paris. His present office is sufficient evidence 
of the estimation in which he is held by his na- 
tive state In hisstaturc,he is about the middle 

height of men, rather firmly set, with nothing far- 
ther remarkable in his person, except its muscular 
compactness and apparent ability to endure la- 
bor. His countenance, when grave, has rather 
the expression of sternness and irrascibility : a 
smile, however, (and a smile is not unusual with 
him in a social circle) lights it up to very high 
advantage, and gives it a most impressive and en-.^ 
gaging air of suavity and benevolence. Judging 
merely from his countenance, he is between the* 
ages of forty-five and fifty years. His dress and^. • 
personal appearance are those of a plain and tno-' 
dest gentleman. He is a man of soft, polite and 
even assiduous attentions ; but these, although 
thty are aUvays well timed, judicious and evi- 
dently the oSspring of an obliging aud ^hilanthro- 
p/c tentpsr^ are nevep perfotKveA V\\}ci xW ^v'ocW- 
^S^and captivating graces ota "M.^x\Via\:ovi^ ^^^ : 
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% BoUingbroke. To be plain, there is often in 
his manner an inartificial and even an awkward 
simplicity, which, while it provokes the smile of 
a more polished person, forces him to the opinion, 
that Mr. .«•.»• is a man of a most sincere and art« 
less souL 

Nature has givewhim amind neither rapid nor 
rich ; and therefore, he cannot shine on a subject 
which is entirely new to him.. But to compensate 
him for this, he is endued with a spirit of generous 
and restless emii^tioa, a judgment solid^ strong 
sind clear^ and a habit of application, which no dif* 
Acuities can shake ;. no labour^ can tire. With 
these aids, simply, he has qualified himself for 
the first honours of this- country r and presents a 
most happy illustration of the truth of the maxim^ 
Quisquej suae fortunae^faber*. For his emulati- 
on has urged him to perpetual and unremitting 
enquiry ; his patient and unwearied industry has 
concentrated before him all the lights which o« 
thers have thrown, on the subjects of his conside- 
ration, together with all those which his owa 
mind, by Repeated efforts, is enabled to strike ; 
while his sober, steady and faithful judgment, has 
saved him from the common error of more quick 
and brilliant geniuses, the too hasty adoption of 
specious, but false conclusions. These qualities 
render him a safe and an able counsellor. And 
by their constant exertion^he has amassed a store 
of knowledge, which, having passed, &even times, 
dirough the crucible, is almost ^^ V\\^V^ ccxtx^^v- 
pj, as human knowledge caxib^ '. «ocv^^\^v^^^'^~ 
a/n/r, may be ranch more sateVy Tt!C\e^<^^^ "^^ 
e spontancoixs and luxuximX ^to^^Jsv ^i'^"^'^ 
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fertile, but less chastened mind^.." a wild.v/henr 
weeds and flowers, promiscuous, shoot." 

Having engaged very early, fust in the life of 
a soldier, then of a statesman, then of a laborious- 
practitioner of the law, and, finally, again, of a 
politician,, his intellectual operations have been. 
almost entirely confined to juridical and pjlitical 
topics. Indeed, it is easy to perceive, that the 
mind of a man engaged ia so active a life, must 
possess more native suppleness, versatility and 

vigor, than that of Mr , to be able to make 

^n advantageous tour of the sciences in the rare 
interval of importunate duties. It is possible 
that the early habit of contemplating subjects as- 
expanded as the earth itself, with all the i-elative 
interests of the great nations thereof, may havc^^ 
inspired him with an indiflference, perhaps an in* 
aptitude, for mere points of literature, Alger- 
non Sidney has said that he deems all sti^dies un- 
worthy the serious regard of a man, except the 
fttudy of the principles df just government ; and 

Mr , perhaps, concurs with our countryman 

in this as well as in his other principles, What- 
•cver may have been the occasion, his acquaint- 
ance with the fine arts i'is certainly very limited 
and superficial ; but making allowances for his 
bias towards republicanism, he is a profoimd arid 
even an eloquent statesman. 

Knowing him to be attached to that political' 
j)<irty, who, by their opponents, are called some- 
times democrats, sometimes jacobins ; and a- 
ware also, that he was a man of warm' and even 
ardent temper, I dreaded much, when I first en- 
^ 'nee/ his coinpan3',that 1 should l\;x\e been shock* 
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cd and dis^sted with the narrow, virulent and 
rancorous invectives of party animosity.^ How 
agreeably, how delightfully was I disappointed ! 
S^tTot one sentiment of intolerance polluted his 
lips* On the contrary, whether they are the oft- 
spring of rational induction, of the habit of sur- 
veying men and things on a great scale, of native 
magnanimity, or of a combination of all those 
causes, his principles, as far as they were exhibit- 
ed to me, were forbearing, liberal, widely extend- 
ed and great. 

As the elevated ground which he already holds, 
has been gained merely by the dint of applicati- 
on ; as every new step which he mounts, becomes 
a mean of encreasing his powers sill farther, by 
stimulating his enterprize afresh, re-invigorating 
•his habits, multiplying the materials and extend- 
ing the range of his knowledge, it would be mat- 
ter of no surprize to me, if, before his death, the 
world should see him at the head of the Ameri- 
can administration. So much for the of 

the commonwealth of Virginia ; a living, an ho- 
norable, an illustrious monument of self created 
eminence, worth and greatness !....Let. us now 
change the scene and lead forward a very differ- 
ent character indeed ; a truant, but a highly fa-* 
vored pupil of nature. It would seem as if this 
capricious goddess, had finished the two charac- 
ters, purely with the view of exhibiting a vivid 



* The cloven foot of the Briton is visible ; or, 
else, why from, the premises could he have ex- 
pected such a consequence i 
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contrast. Nor is this contrast confuted to tReiir 
minds* 

The •... of the United States, is, in his 

person, talli meagre, emaciated ; liis muscles re- 
laxed, and his joints so loosely connected, as not 
only to' disqualify him, apparently, for any vigo- 
rous exertion of body, butto destroy every thin g^ 
like elegance and harmony in his air and move- 
ments. Indeed, in his whole appearance, and' 
demeanor; dress, attitudes, gesture ; sitting, 
standing or walking ; he is as far removed front 
tlie idolized graces of Lord Chesterfield, as any 
other gentleman on.earth. To continu-e the por^ 
trait.. ..his head and fiace are small in proportion? 
to his height ; his complexion swarthy rthe mus-«- 
cles of his face, being relaxed, give hi-ni the ap- 
pearance of a man of fifty years of age, nor can 
he be much younger ; his countenance has a f^ith-» 
ful expression of great good humour and hilarity ;.. 
while his black eyes....that unerring index.. ..pos- 
sess an irradiating spirit, which proclaims the im- 
perial powers of the mind: that sits enthroned: 
within. 

This extraordinary man, without the aid of 
fancy,. without the advantages of person, voices . 
attitude, gesture, or any of the ornaments of an 
orator, deserves to be considered as one of the 
most eloquent men in the world ; if eloquence 
may be said to consist in the power of seizing the 
attention with irresistible force, and never per- 
^niyng it to elude the grasp, until the hearer has 
received the conviction which the speakcrintends. 
As to his person, it has already been described; 
His voice is dry and hard \ his attitude, in hi* 
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anost effective orations, was often extremely awt* 
ward, as it was not unusual for him to stand with 
•his left foot in advance ; while all his gesture 
.proceeded from his right arm, and consisted 
merely in a yehement, perpendicular swlng^of it, 
from about/fiie elevation of his head, to the bar 
behind which he was accustomed to stand. As 
to fancy, if she hold a seat in his mind at all, 
.which I very much doubt, his gigantic genius, 
tramples with disdain, on all her flower deckt 
plats and blooming parterres. How then, you 
will ask, with a look of incredulous curiosity, 
'how is it possible, that such a man can hold the 
attention of an audience enchained, through a 
speech of even ordinary length ? I will tefi you. 

He possesses one original, and, almost, super- 
natural faculty : the faculty of developing a sub- 
ject by a single glance of his mind, and detecting 
. at once, the very point on which every controver- 
sy depends. No matter, what the question ; 
though ten times more knotty than " the gnarled 
oak," the lightning of Heaven is not more rapid 
nor more resistless, than his astonishing penetra- 
tion. Nor does the exercise of it seem to cost 
him an effoi*t. On the contrary, it is as easy as 
vision. I am persuaded that his eyes do not fly 
over a landscape and take in its various objects 
with more promptitude and facility, than his 
mind embraces and analyzes the most complex 
subject. Possessing this intellectual elevation, 
which enables him to look down and comprehend 
the whole ground at once, he determines itiiine- 
diately and without difficulty, on which side, the 
question may be most advantageously approach- 
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ed and assailed. In a bad cause, his art consist$ 
in laying hi« premises so remotely from the point 
directly in debate, or else in terms so general and 
so specious, that the hearer, seeing no consequence 
Ivhich can be drawn from them, is just as willing 
to admit them as not ; but, his premises once ad- 
mitted, the demonstration, however distant, fol- 
■ lows as certainly, as cogently, as inevitably, as ai- 
n}' demonstration in Euclid. All his eloquence 
consists in the apparently deep self-conviction, 
and emphatic earnestness of his manner ; the cor- 
respondent simplicity and energy of his style; 
the close and lo^jical connection of his thoughts ; 
and the easy gradations by which he opens his 
lights on the attentive minds of his hearers. The 
audience are never permitted to pause for a mo- 
ment. There is no stopping to weave garlands 
of flowers, to hang in festoons, around a favorite 
argument. On the contrary, every sentence is 
progressive... .every idea sheds new light on the 
subject..^the listener is kept perpetually in that 
sweetly pleasurable vibration, with which the 
mind of man always receives new truths..,...tbe 
dawn advances in easy but unremitting pace.... 
the subject opens gradually on the view... .until, 
rising, in high relief, in all its native colours and 
proportions, the argument is consummated, by 
the conviction of the delighted hearer. 

The success of this gentleman, has rendered it 
doubtful with several literary characters in this 
country, whether a high fancy be of real use or 
advantage to anyone but a poet. They contend, 
that although the most beautiful flights of the 
Jiiipj?iest fancy fint^rs^trsQd through an argumciit 
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ir\iiy give an audience the momentary delightful 
swell of admiration, the transient tl^rill of divin* 
est rapture ; yet, that they producono lasting ef- 
fect in forwarding the purpose of the speaker : 
On the contrary, that they break the unity and 
disperse the force of an argument, which, other- 
wise, advancing in close array, like tiie phiUanx 
of Sparta, would carry every thing before it...,. 
They give an instance intlie celebrated Curran ; 
^nd pretend that his (ine fancy, although it fires, 
dissolves and even transports his audience to a 
momentary frenzy, is a real and a fatal misfor- 
tune to his clients ; as it calls off the attention of 
the jurors from the intrinsic and essential merits 
of the defence ; eclipses tlie justice of the client's 
cause, in the blaze of the ^dvocate^s talents ; in- 
duces a suspicion of the guilt which requires 
such a. glorious display of refulgence to divert thr 
enquiry ; and substitutes a fruitless short-livea 
cxtacy, in the place of permanent and substantia *. 
conviction. Hence^ they say, that the client of 
Mr. Curran, is invariably, the victim of the pro- 
secution, which that able and eloquent advocate 
is employed to resist. The doctrine, in the ab- 
stract, may be true, -or, as Doctor Doubty says, 
it may not be true ; for the present, I will not trou- 
ble you with the expression of my opinion. I 

fear, howevjer, my dear S .., that Mr. Curran's 

failures n^.ay be traced to a cause very different 
from any fault either in the style or execution of 
iiis enchanting defences : a cause ...»...• but I aui 
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forgetting that this letter has yet to cross the At- 
lantic.*' 

To return to the of the United States. 

His political adversaries alledge that he is a tnere 
lawyer ; that his mind has been so long trammel- 
led by judicial precedent, so long habituated to 
the quart and tierce of forensic digladiation, ("as 
Doctor Johnson would probably have called it) 
»s to be unequal to the discussion of a great ques- 
tion of state. Mt. Curran, in his defence of Row- 
an, seems, to have sanctioned the probability of 
such an effect from «uch a cause^ when he com- 
plains of his own mind as having been narrowed 
and circumscribed^ by a strict and technical ad- 
herence to established forms ; but in the next 
breath, an astonishing burst of the grandest 
thought, and a power of comprehension to which 
there seems to be no earthly limit, proves that 
his complaint, as it relates to himself, i« entirely 
without foundation. Indeed, if the objection to 
the ....• ..^••••, mean any thing more than that he 
has not had the same illumination and exercise in 
matters of state, as if he had devoted his life to 
them, I ana xmwilling to admit it. The force of 
a cannon is the same, whether pointed at a ram- 
part or a man of war, although practice may have 
made the engineer more expert in the one case 
Xhan in the other. So it is clear, that practice 
may give a man a greater command over one 
class of subjects than another ; but the inherent 



* The sentiment which is suppressed, seems 
to wear the livery of Bedford, Moira and the 
Prince of Wales, 
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-energy of his mind remains the same, whitherso- 
ever it may be directed. From this impression 
. I have never seen any cause to wonder at what 
is called a universal genius ; it prove* only that 
the man has applied a powerful mind to the con- 
sideration of a great varietyof subjects, and pays 
a compliment rather to 'his superior industry, than 
his superior intellect, J am very certain that the 
gentleman of whom we are speaking, possesses 
the acumen which might constitute him a univer- 
"sal genius, according to the usual acceptation of 
the phrase, But if he be the truant, which his 
Avarmest friends represent him to be, there is ve- 
ry little probability that he will ever reach this 
vdistinctioti. 

Think you, my dear S*..^.*, that the two gen- 
tlemen whom I have attempted to pourtray to 
you, were, according to the notion of Helvetius, 
born with equal minds, and that accident or edu- 
cation, have produced the striking difference 
-which we perceive to exist between them? I wish 

it were the case ; and that the— would be 

•pleased to reveal to us, by what accident, or whaPC 
system of education, he has acquired his peculiar 
sagacity and promptitude. Until this shall be 
'done, I fear 1 must consider the hypothesis of 
Helvetius as a splendid and flattering dream...- 
But I tire you :.... adieu, for the present, friend 
«ind guardian of my youth. 
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LETTER VI. 

James Toww, Sefitember 27. 

I HAVE taken a pleasant ride of sixty miles 

down the river, in order, my dear S , to see 

the remains of the first English settlement in Vir- 
ginia. The scite is a very handsome one. The 
river is three miles broad ; and, on the opposite 
shore, the country presents a fine range of bold 
and beautiful hills. But I find no vestiges of 
the ancient town, except the ruins of a church stee- 
■ple, and a disordered groupe of old tomb stones. 
'On one of these, shaded by the boughs of a tree, 
whose trunk has embraced and grown oyer the 
edge of the stone, and seated on the head-stone 
•of another grave, I now address you. ^Vhata 
moment for a lugubrious meditation among the 
tombs ! but fear not ; I have neither the temper 
nor the genius of a Hervey : and, as much as I 
revere his pious memory, I cannot envy him tl>e 
possession of such a genius and sivcK a temper* 
For my own part, I would not have suffered the 
mournful pleasure of writing his book, and Doc- 
A^oung's Night Thoughts, for all the just fame 
which they have both gained by those celebrated 
productions. Much rather would I have danced, 
and sung^ and played the fiddle with Yorick, 
through the whimsical pages of Tristram Shan- 
dy ; that book which every body justly censures 
and admires alternately, and which will continue 
to be read, abused and devoured, with ever fresh 
delijiht, as long as the world shall relish a joyous 
lauo;Ii, or a tear of the most delicious feeling. By 
the bye, here, on one side, is an inscription on .t 
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^ave stone, which would constitute no bad theme 
ior an occasional mectitaiion from Yorick himself. 
The st(»ne, it seertis, covers the grave of a man 
Avho was born in the ntighbourliood of London ; 
and his epitaph concludes the short and rudely 
executed account of his birth and death, by de- 
claring him to have been ** a great sinner, in 
** hopes of a joyful resurrection ;" as if he had 
sinned, with no other intention, than to give him^ 
self a fair title to these exulting hopes* But awk- 
wardly and ludicrously as the sentiment is ex- 
pressed, it is, in its meaning most j.ust and beau- 
tiful ; as it acknSo'JMedges the boimdless mercy of 
Heaven, and glances at that divinely consoling 
proclamation, ** come unto me, all ye, who arfe 
*« weary and heavy laden, and I will give you. 
*' rest." 

The ruin of the steeple, is about thirty feet 
liigh, and mantled, to its very summit, with ivy. 
It is difficult to look at this venerable object, sur* 
rounded as it is with these awful proof9 of the 
mortality of man, without exclaiming in tli:e pa- 
thetic solemnity of our Shakespeare, 

The cloud capttowers...the gorgeous palaces.>^ 

The solemn temples—,the great globe itself.*.. 

Yea, all which, it inherit, shall dif^solve ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 

Whence, my dear S , arir>es the irrepress- 
ible reverence and tender affection with which I 
look at this broken steeple ? Is it, that my souL 
by a secret, subtle process invests the mouldering 
ruin with her own powers ; imagines it a fellow 
Jjelng ; a venerable old man ; a Nestor, or an O^ 
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uian, who has witnessed and survived the rava- 
ges of successive generations, the companions of 
his youth, and of his maturity, and now mourns 
, his own solitary and desolate condition, and hails 
» their spirits in every passing cloud ? Whatever 
I may be the cause, as I look at it, I feel my soul 
j drawn forward, as by the cords of gentlest, sym- 
I {>athy, and involuntarily open my lips to offer 
I consolation to the drooping pile. 

; WTiere, my S , is the busy, bustling croud 

\ -which landed here two hundred years ago ?.... 
1 Where is Smith, that pink of gallantry, that flow- 
n erof chivalry ?....! fancy that I*can see their first, 
Ij slow and cautious approach to the shore ; their 
j keen and vigilant eyes, piercing the forest in eve- 
; xy direction, to detect the hirking Indian, with 
\ his tomahawk^ bow and arrow. Good Heavens ! 
:| ■'What an enterprize ! How full of the most fear- 
ful perils ;....and yet how entirely profitless to the 
I daring men who personally undertook and at- 
, chieved it ! ! Through what a series of the most 
spirit chilling hardships, had they to toil ? How 
often did they cast their eyes to England in vain .; 
.and with what delusive hopes, day after day, did 
. ..the little, famished crew strain their sight to 
: catch the white sail of comfort and relief ! But 
'day after day, the sun sat, and darkness covered 
. the earth ; but no sail of comfort or relief came. 
.How often in the pangs of hunger, sickness, soli- 
tude and disconsolation, did they think of Lon- 
don ; her shops, her markets groaning under the 
w^ei^ht of plenty, her streets swarming with gild- 
^c/ coachesy hustling hacks, w\t\v cTOwd?^ of lords^ 
iukcs and commons^ withheai\.Viyn\>M^^^^^^'^^^^' 
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cd facesr of every description, and among- thent' 
none more healthy or more contented, than those 
of their ungrateful and improvident directors !..•% 
But now^... where are they, all....the little, famish- 
ed colony which landed htre, and the many-co» 
loured crowd af London... .where are they, my 

dear S ? Gr^ne, where there is. no distjncti* 

on ; consigned to the common earth. Another 
generation succeeded them : which j.ust as busy 
and as bustling as that which fell before it,, haa- 
sunk down into the same nothingness. Another^ 
and yet another billow has rolled on, each emu- 
lating its predecessor in height ; towering, for 
its momtnt, and curling its foaming honors toth* 
clouds, then roaring,, breaking,, and perishing oxk 
the same shore. 

Is it not strange, that, familiarly and univer^ 
sally as these things are known, yet that each ge- 
neration is as eager in the pursuit of its earthly 
objects, projects its plans on a scale as extensive-, 
and labours in their execution, with a spirit as ar* 
dent and unrelaxing, as if this life and this world, 
were to last forever ?....It is indeed a most bene- 
volent interposition of Providence, that these pal- 
pable and just views of the vanity of human life,, 
are not permitted entirely to crush the spirits, 
and unnerve the arm of industry. But at the 
same time, methinks, it would be wise in man to 
permit them te have, at least, so much weight 
with him, as to prevent his total absorption by 
the things of this earth, and to point some of his 
thoughts and his exertions, to a system of being, 
far more permaneiix, ^'5L'2\\<t^'MAV'&^^^ 'T^"^"^ 
aot this reflectiou too ^o\<tm?\* Yxvs.^^^^-^^^^ 
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inspired by the objects around me, and, as rarely 
as it occurs, (much too rarely) it is most certain- 
ly an.d solemnly true, my S 

li It is curious to reflect, ^vhat a nation, in the 

course of two hundred years, has sprung up and 

.^flourished from the feeble^ sickly germ which 

I j^as planted here I Littie did our shoi;t-sighted 

, court suspect the conflict which she was preparing 

for herself ;. the convulsive throe by which her 

infant colony would, in a few years, burst frbn^. 

her, and start into a pDlltical importance that 

%vould astonish the earth ! But Virginia, my 

J ■.idear S*. ».as rapidly as her population and her 

ijjifcalth must continue to advance, wants one most 

important source of solid grandeur ; and that, too> 

the animating soul of a republic. I mean, pub- 

i . lie spirit ; that sacred wn or patriae which filled 

(jrccce and Rome with patriots, heroes and scho- 

. lars. There seems to me to be but one. object 

throughout the state ; to grow rich ;. a passion 

■ which is visible, not only in the walks of private 

. life, but which has crept into and poisoned every 

public body in the state- Indeed, front the very 

.1 genius of the government, by which all the pub- 

.< lie characters are at short periodical elections, e- 

<4 volved from the body of the people, it cannot but 

'X happen, that the councils of the state must take 

] the impulse of the private propensities of the 

.t country. Hence, Virginia exhibits no great pub- 

(^ lie improvemtnits ; h',-ncc, in spite of her wealth,. 

y every part of the country manifests her sufferings, 

► €' it her from the penury of her guarJiims, or their 

if^'incofthat ant'iitionj and nobU yv\(\.^, \A\*i^\^« 

ffj'iJi it is tliL'jr d'dtv to coa^'jAt \i^x w^Y^^i^x^^c*:^^^ 
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Her roads and highways are frequently impassa- 
ble, sometimes frightful.... the very few public 
works which have been set on foot, instead o€ 
being carried on With spirit, are permitted to 
languish and pitie, and creep feebly along, in 
such a manner, that the first part of an edifice^ 
grows grey with age, and almost tumbles in rxx*- 
ins, before the last part is lifted from the dust...*^ 
her highest officers are sustained with so avari-" 
cious, so niggardly a hand, that if they are not. 
driven to subsist on roots, and drink ditgh-water^ 
with old Fabricius, it is not for the want tJt re- 
publican economy in the projectors of the salaried. 
....and^ above all, the general culture of the hu- 
man mind, that best cure for the aristocratic dis<- 
stinctions which they profess to hate, that best 
basis of the social and political equality, which 
they profess to love ; this culture, instead of be- 
coming a national care, is entrusted merely to- 
such individuals, as hazard, indigence, misfor- 
tunes or crimes, have forced from their native 
Europe, to seek an asylum and bread in the wilds 
of America. They have only one public semina- 
ry of learnihg ; a college in Williamsburg, about 
seven miles from this place, wliich was erected 
in the reign of our William and Mary, and bears 
their name. This college, in the fastidious folly 
andaffeclation of republicanism, they havetudow- 
cd with a few despicable fragments cf surveyor's 
fees, S:c, conrverting a body of polite, scientific 
r.nd highlv respectable professors, into a shop- 
board of contemptible cal'caring tavlavi. A^xsjL^ 
then, instead of aiding 2ltvA eTl^Ys?l^''^^'^;v^^*'^^^'- ^^-^ov^^ 
of^hc college, by a kw d\\\ \c'^v^'coCv^^:^~-^^^^^-^ 
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ting their j'Oiith to run riot, in all the wildness oC 
dissipation ;. while the venerable professors are 
forced to look on, in the deep mortification of 
conscious impotencey.and see their care and zeal 
requited, by the ruin of their pupils and the de- 
struction of their seminary* These are points, 
which, at present, I can barely touch; when I 
have an eaaier seat and writing desk, than a grave 
and a tonvh stone, it will give me pleasure to di- 
late on. them ; for, it will afford an opportunity 
of «ultmg in the superiority of our own energe^ 
tic^piDnsirchy, over this republican body without 
a soul.* 

For the present, my dear S^ ,1 bid you a^ 

dieu. 

LETTER VII., 

Richmond J October lOi- 

I HAVE been, my dear S .*, on an excur- 
sion through the counties which lie along the- 
eastern side of the Blue Ridge. A general de- 
scription of that country and its inhabitants, may 
form the subject of a future letter. For the pre- 
sent, I must entertain you with an account of a * 
most singular and interesting jidventure, which 
I met with, in the course of the tour^ 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the 
county of Orange, that my eye was caught by a 



^Britiah insolence! Yet it cannot be denied, 
Jiowcvrr ppAnfal the adm\ssioii,t,\\;xt\iiJt^^\^ -s^ti-K^ 
^uiidution for his censures. 
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cluster of horses tied near a ruinous, old, wooo- 
en house, in the forest, not far from the-, road 
side. Having frequently seen such objccA be- 
fore, in travelling through these states, I had no 
dilHculty in understanding that this was a place 
of religious worship- Devotion alone, should 
have stopped me, to join in the duties of the con. 
gregation ; but I must confess, that curiosity to 
hear the preacher of such a wilderness, was not 
the least of my motives. On entering, I was 
struck with his preternatural appearance. He 
was a tall and very spare old man.. ..his head, 
which was covered with a white linen cap, his 
shrivelled h'\nds, and his voice, were all shaking 
im«'.er the inilutnce of a palsy, and a few mo- 
rn, nts as' ertained to me that he was perfectly 
blind. The firat emotions which touched my 
breast, were those of mingled pity n;nd venerati- 
on. But ah ! Sacred God ! Hovr soon were all 
mv feelings changed ! The lips of Plato were ne- 
ver more woi'/.y of a prognostic swarm of bees, 
than were the lips of this holy man ! It was a day 
of the adrnlnistratioTH of the sacrament, and his/ 
subject, of course, was the passion of our Savi- 
our. I had heard die subject handled a thou- 
sand times : I had thought it exhausted long n^- 
go. Little. did I suppose, that in the wild woods 
of America, I v/as to meet with a man whose e- 
loqu.nce would give to this- topic, a new and 
more sublime patho:^, thaiy.I hiUl ever before, 
wit!i tossed. As h%descev\d^vxc>^5^v^^'^-'N^'^-N^ 
flisirihate the mysUc svm\io\^^'^^^vi.^-^^''^';''^-T^'^' 
Ii:ii\ :i more tha;i hvllXlK-Aso\^VTvxC\t?/vv\V^^'^;;^^^ 
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whole fram-e to shiver. He tnen dfew a picture^ 
of the sufterings of our Saviour,. ..his trial before 
Pilate... .hisascent up Calvary.. ..his cruel fixion..-*. 
and his death. I knew the whole history ; but 
never, until then, had I heard the circumstances 
4BO selected, so arranged, so coloured ! It was all 
new : and I seemed to have heard it for the first 
time in my life. His enunciation was so delibe^- 
rate, that his voice trembled on everv syllable l 
and every heart in the assembly trembled in uni- 
son. His peculiar phrases, had that force of de- 
scription, that th« originjl scene appeared to be,, 
at that moment, acting before our eyes. We 
saw the very faces of the Jews.. ..the staring,, 
frightful distortions of malice and rage. We 
saw the buffet.. ..my soul kindled with a flame of 
indignation, and my hands were involuntarily and. 
convulsively clenched. But when he came to 
touch the patience, the forgiving meekness of 
our Saviour. ...when he drew, to the life, his bless- ^ 
ed eyes streaming in tears to Heaven. ...his voice 
breathing to God, a soft and gentle prayer of par- 
don on his enemies, '* Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do^....the voice of the 
preacher, which had, all along, faltered, grew 
fainter and fainter, until his utterance being en- 
tirely obstructed by the force of bis feelings, he- 
raised his handkerchief to his eyes, and burst in- 
to a loud tLvA irrepressible flood of grief. The ef- 
fect is inconceivable. The whole house resound- 
<:d with the mingled groanij and soIjs, and 
-'^hrijks of the congregation. It vj;\s ^ovc^^ u\\\<i. 
^fcfcr^ the tumult had suhs'u\ec\.» so te v.^ \^ \-^- 
^///i//n to pro-iftd. Indeed, 3mVvT.^V>v vV.vi \i 
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I 

«ual, but fallacious standard of my own weakness, 
I began to be very uneasy for the situation of th^? 
preacher. For I could not conceive, how Jie 
would be able to let his audience down from the 
height to which he had wound them,' without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, 
or perhaps shocking them by the abruptnebs of 
the fall, But....no i the descent was as beautiful 
and sublime, as the elevation had been rapid and 
enthusiastic. The first sentence with which ht; 
broke the awful silence, was a quotation from 
Roufseau : " Socrates died like a philosopher, 
*' but Jesus Chirst, like a God ! T' I despair of 
giving you any idea of the eflFect produced by thir. 
short sentence, unless you could perfectly con- 
ceive the whole manner of the man, as well as tht^ 
peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never before, 
did I completely understand what Demosthenes 
meant by laying such stress on deliver i;* Yo" 
# are to bring before you the venerable iiqure of 
the preacher... .his blindness, constantly recalling.; 
to your recollection old Homer, Ossian and Mil- 
ton, and associating with his performance, the 
melancholy grandeur of their geniuses... .you nr^' 
to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, v»x}l • 
accented enunciation, and his voice of a.Ti:ct:i'ii> 
trembling melody....you are to remembei* ll- * 
pitch of passion and enthusiasm to which tlio cc ii- 
gregation were raised.. ..and then, the fcv/ \r.': - 
nutes of portentous, death-like silence v:s^^ '>- 
reigned throughout thc\voM?»e..*A>cv^ V^^-^^^"'^ ^'' ; 
ir.oving his white harvdkeTcV\^i^xovcv\v\'b'. -^^.^^"^ "^ 
(even yet wet from the r ece\A\lc^xx c:\xX c>\\v\^^ 

unci slowly stretc)i\\^c ?ot\\v \Nx^ v^'-*^^ ' ^ 
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, whicii holds it, begins the sentence..-" Socrate* 
died like a philosopher"... .then pausing, raising: 
his other hand, pressing them both, clasped toge- 
ther, with warmth and energy to his breast, lift- 
ing his " sightless balls" to Heaven, and pouring 
his whole soul into his tremulous voice...." but 
Jesus Christ... .like a God !" If he had been in- 
deed and in truth an angel of light, the effect 
could scarcely have been more divine. Whate- 
ver I had been able to conceive of the sublimity 
of Massillon, or the force of liourdaloue, had fal- 
len far short of the power which I felt from the 
delivery of this simple sentence. The blood, 
which, just before, had rushed in a hurricane up- 
on my bn/m, and, in the violence and agony of 
my feelings, had held my whole system in sus- 
pence ; no-/ ran back into my heart, with a sen- 
sation which I cannot describe ; a kiud of shud- 
dering deiicious horror! The paroxysm of blend- 
ed pity and indipf nation to which I had been trans- 
ported, subsided into the deepest self-abasement^, 
humilitv and aclrrration. I had iust been lacerat- • 
ed and dissolved by sympathy, for our Saviour, 
as a fellow creature ; but now, with fcur and 
trem*nling, I adored him as....'^ a God !" 

If this description gives you tlie imprcrsion^ 

that this incomparable minister had any thing of 

shallow, theiitrical trick in his manner, it dous 

him great injustice. I have rever seen, in any 

other orators such an union oT simplicity and n-^a- 

J^sty, lie hnr, net a pjeslure., an attitude*, or an 

^iccent, to which lie does tibtsc*i^\\\ U^vcvi\A^N <^\^ 

^^tJn:rnt which he is cxpYes«.*\\^?t. V>\^^ vc .v A V> 

""eriGuSj tco earnest^ loo. s.o\icVv^\:.s-> vwA^ ^x 
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the same time, too dignified, to stoop to artiftc. 
Akhough as far removed from ostentation as a 
ir*an can be, vet it is clear from the train, the 
style and suiistance of his thoughts, that he is, not 
only a very polite scholar, hut a man of extensive 
and profound erudition. I was forcibly struck 
with a short, yet beautiful character which he 
drtw of our learned and amiable countryman. 
Sir Robert Boyle : he spoke of him, as if '' his 
*' noble mind had, even before death, divested 
*^' herself of all influence from his frail tabernacle 
" of flesh ;" and called him in h^s peculiarly em- 
phatic and impressive manner, *''' a pure intelli- 
*' gence....thc link between men and angels." 

This man has been before my imagination al- 
most ever since. A thousand times as I rode a- 
long, I dropped the rtins of my bridle, stretched 
forth my hand, and tri<?d to imitate his quotation 
from Rousseau ; a thousand times I abandoned 
the attempt in despair, and felt persuaded that 
Jiis peculiar manner and pov/er, arose from an e- 
nergv of soul, which nature could give, but 
which no human being could justly copy. In 
short, he seems to be altogether a being of a 
former age, or of a totally different nature from 
the rest of men. As I recall, at this moment, se- 
veral of his awfully striking rttitudes, the chil- 
ling tide with vrhich my blood begins to poura- 
long my arteries, reminds me of the emotions pro- 
duced by the first sight of Gray's introductorjr 
picture of his Bard>. 
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^n a rock, whose liauglity brow, 

Trowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
liob'tl in the sable garb of woe, 

Vv iih haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair, 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air f) 
And v.ith a Poet's hand and Prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

Cnicss my surprize, when, on my arrival at 
K':'vh*Tr.ond, and mentioning the name of this man, 
1 found not one person who had ever before 
Iie:rrd of James Wciildell i Is it not strange, that 
tiLich a genius as this, so accomplished a scholar, 
^o divine an orator, should be permitted to lan- 
<^uish and die in obscurity, within eightj' miles 
of ihc metropolis of Virginia! To me it is a con- 
clusive argument, either that the Virginians, have 
r.o taste, for the highest strains of the most sub- 
lime oratory, or that they are destitute of a much 
more important quality, the love of genuine and 
ex.ilted religion. Indeed, it is too clear, my 
friend, that this soil abounds more in weeds of 
foreign birth, than in good and salubrious fruits. 
Among others, the noxious weed of infidelity, 
has struck a deep, a fatal root, and spread its pes- 
tilential braf^ches far around. I fear that our ec- 
cciitric and fanciful countryman, Godwin, has 
contributed |dot a little, to water and cherish this 
pernicious exotic. There is a novelty, a splen- 
dor, a boldness in his scheme of morals, peculiar- 
ly fitted to captivate a youthful and an ardent 
:fx}'m{], A young man feels his delicacy flattered^ 
Ju tirj Idea .of being emaucip^t^d iiova>i^^ <^\<^ 



obsolete and vulgar motives of mofral condi^t 5 
-and acting correctly from motives quite new, re- 
fined and sublimated in the crucible of pure, ab- 
stracted reason. Unfortunately, however, in 
this attempt to change the motives of his conduct, 
he loses the old ones, while the new, either from 
being too etherial and sublime, or from some o- 
ther want of congeniality, refuse to mix and lay 
hold of the gross materials of his nature. Thus 
he becomes emancipated indeed ; discharged not 
only from ancient and vulgar shackles ; but also, 
from the modern, finespun, tinsel'd restraints of 
his divine Godwin. Having imbibed the high 
spirit of literary adventure, he disdains the limits 
of the moral world ; and advancing boldly to the 
throne of God, he questions him on his dispensa- 
tions, and demands the reasons of hislaws>. But 
the counsels of Heaven are above the ken, UGtcori'^ 
trarij to the voice of human reason ^ dnd the un- 
fortunate vouth, unable to reach iind measure 
them, recoils from the attempt, with melancholy 
rashness, into infidelity and deism. Godwin's 
glittering theories, are on his lips. Utopia or 
Mezorania boast not of a purer moralist in xvorda^ 
than the young Godwinian. But the unbridled 
licentiousness of A/.? condrtct^ makes it manifest, 
that if Godwin's principles arc true in the ab- 
stract, they are not fit for this system jf thin;:$;3 j 
whatever they might be in the republic of Pla- 
to. 

From a life of inglorious indolence, by far. too 
prevalent among the young men of ti^^is country, 
the transition is easy and natural to immorality 
'»nd c/issipation. It is ^ilxVv^ 'g^'iA'^ ^w^sA^^^'^a 



J^ken a 5cncs of dissolute courses liave clebaucli- 
cd the purity and innocence of the heart, shaken 
the pillars of the understanding, and converted 
her sound and wholesunvj operations, into little 
more than a set of feverish starts, and incoherent 
and delirious dreams, it is in such a situation that 
anew fangled theory is welcomed as an amusing 
guest, and deism is embraced as a balmlv com- 
lorter agninst the pangs of an offended conscience, 
'i'his coalition, once Tormed and habitually con- 
solidated, ^-^ farewell, a long farewell" to honor, 
g,inius and glory ! From such a gulf of compli- 
cated ruin, few have the energy even to attempt 
an escape. Tlie moment of copl reflection, 
which should save them, is too big with horror 
t) be endured. Every plunge is deeper and 
deeper, until the tragedy is finally wound up bj 
a pistol or a halter. Do not believe that I am 
drawing from fancy ; the picturl is unfortunately 
true. Few dramas, indeed, have yet uiached their 
catastrophe ; but, too rrxany^ are in a rapid pro- 
gress towards it. These thoughts are -affecting 
and oppres.'iivc. I am glad to retreat fro'm them 
by bidding you adieu j and offering my prayers 
to heaven, that you may never lose the pure, the 
gonial consolations of unshaken faith, and an ap- 

.]'r()vjng cons^encc. Once more, my dear S .., 

adieu. j 

L E T T E R Vtn. 

Richmond, Ocfoher 15. 

MEN pftSlents in this country, my dear S „ 

have been, generally, bred to thc^ profession of 
die Jaw : iuidj indeed, t\\i:ou^\vo\xX x\\^ \^\\\\.^^ 
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States, I ha^e met with few persons of exalted 
intellect, whose powers have been directed to a«- 
ny other pursuit. Ihe bar, in America, is the 
,road to honor ; and hence, ahhough the profes- 
sion is graced by the most shining geniuses on 
the contment, it is encumbered, also, by a me- 
lancholy group e of young men, who hang on the 
rear of the bar, like Goethe's sable clouds in the 
westei^'n horizon. I have been told that the bar 
of Virginia, was^ a few years ago, prcnoimced by 
' the supreme court of the United States, to be the 
,most enlightened and able on the continent. I 
am very inconipctent to decide on the merit of 
their legal acquirements ; but, putting aside the 
partiality of a Briton, I do not think either of the 
gentlemen by any means so , eloquent or so eru- 
dite as our countrvman *ilrskine. With vour 
permission, howevir, I will make you better ac- 
quainted with the few characters who lead the 
van of the profession. 

Mr , has great personal advantages. A 

figure large and portly ; i^is features uncommon- 
ly fine ; his dark eyes and his whole countenance 
lighted up with an expression of the most conci- 
liating sensibility 4 his altitudes dignified and 
commanding ; his gesture easy and graceful ; his 
voice perfect harmony ; and his v.-hole manner 
that of an accomplished and engaging gentleman. 
I have reason to believe that the expression ol his 
countenance does no more than justice to his 
hcavt. If lam correctly informed, his feelings 
ar.-' exquisite ; and the proofs of his benevolence 
are various and clear bcvoud \\\^\v^'?^%■^c^^^^^i ^ 
doubt. He has. filled xkat \\\^cv^%\. ciSSx^^'s. \^ -^^ 
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'Commonwealth, and has, very long maintained a 
most respectable rank in his profession. Hii 
character, with the f)eople, is that of a great law- 
yer and an eloquent speaker^ and, indeed, so 
many men of discernment and taste entertain this 
opinion, and my prepossessions in his favor, are 
so strong, on account of the amiable qualities of 
his character, that I am very well disposed to 
doubt the accuracy of my own judgment as it re- 
lates to him. 

To me, however, it seems, that his mind, as is 
often, but not invariably, the case, corresponds 
with his personal appearance ; that is, that it is 
turned rather for ornament than for severe use. 
His speeches, I think, deserve the censure which 
Lord Verulam pronounces on the writers poste- 
rior to the reformation of the church '*• Lu- 

'^ ther," says he, ^' standing alone, against the 
" church of Rome, found it ftecessary to awake 
" all antiquity in his behalf 5 this introduced tl>e 
*' study of the dead languages, a taste for the ful* 
*'ncss of the Ciccroncan manner ; and hence the 
" still prevalent error of hunting more after words 
'*' than matter ; and more after the choiceness of 
'* the phrase and the round and clean compositi- 
*' en of the sentence, and the sweet fallings of 
*' the clauses, and the varying and ilhistration of 
" their works with tropes and figures, than after 
*' the v/eight of matter, worth of subject, sound- 
'" ness of argument, life of invention, or depth of 

"judgment." Mr .'s temper and habits 

lead him to the swelling, stately manner of Bol- 
lingbroke ; but either from the want of prompt!'- 
iude an^ richness of conception, or his too sed^'- 
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Icms cohcem and -*' hunting after words," he doei 

not maintain that manner, smoothly and happily-. 

On the contrary, the spirits of his hearers, after 

Jiaving been awakened and put into -^weet and 

.pleasant motionvhave their tide> not unfrequent- 

Jy checked, ruffled and , painfully ^obstructed by 

the hesitation and perplexity <)f the speaker. It 

•certainly must demand, my dear S.c...», a mind 

^f very high powers to support the swell of Bol- 

.lingbroke, with felicity. The itones of voice 

which naturally belong to it, keep the expectation 

continually "on tiptoe ;" andthis must be gratified 

.not only by the most oily fluency, but by a course 

.of argument dear's light, and an alternate play 

of imagination, as grand and magnificent as Hei^- 

•:^hell's danci^t)f the sidereal system. The work 

requires to be perpetually urged forward. One 

.interruption in the current of the language... .one 

.poor thought or abortion of fancy... .one vacant a- 

Tersion of the eye or relaxation iurthe expressi- 

.on of face, entirely breaks and dissolves the 

whole charm. The speaker, indeed, may go on 

.and evolve, here and there, a pretty thought,; 

but the wondK)us magic of .the whole, is gone 

forever. • 

Whether it be from any defect in the organi- 

•^ation of Mr ;..'s mind, or that his passion 

for the fine dress of his thoughts, is the master 
l^assion, which, " like Aaron's serpent swallows 
up the rest," I will not undertake to decide ; but 
perhaps it results from one of those two causes^ 
that all the arguments which I have ever heard 
from him, are defective in that important and 
^MiQSt material character, the lucidus ordo. I hav^ 



been fiometimes inrlincd to believe, that a man's 
division of his argument would be crcnerally found 
to contain a secret history of the diificulties which 
}}c himself has encountered in the investigation 
of his subject. I am firmly persuaded that the 
•extreme prolixity of many discourses to which 
we are doomed to listen, is chargeable, not to the 
fertility, but to the darkness and impotence of 
the brain which produces them, A man who sees 
his object in a strong light, marches directly up 
to it, in a right line, with the firm step o£a soldi- 
er ; while another, residing in a less illumined 
zone, wanders and reels in ^e twilight of the 
br:dn, and e'er he attains his ooject, treads amaze 
as intricate and perplexing as that of the celebrat- 
ed labyrinth of Crete. It was rerffarkable oftne 
of the United States, whom I mention- 
ed to you in a former letter, as looking througli 
a s»il.>ject, at a single glance, *that he almost inva- 
riably seized one strong point only, the pivot of 
the controversy ; this point he would enforce with 
all his powers, never permitting his own mind to 
waver nor obscuring those of bis hearers, by a 

cloud of inferior, unimportant co^iderations 

Bat this is not the manner of Mr. • I sus- 
pect, that in the preparatory investigation of a 
subject, he gains his ground by slow and labori- 
ous gradations, and that his dilliculties are nume- 
rous and embarrassing. Hence it is, perhaps, 
that his points are generally too multifarious ; 
and although, among the rest he exhibit the strong 
point, it's appearance is too often like that of Is- 
sachar, " bow'd down between two burdens." I 
^ake this to be a very ill-judged method. It may 
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serve indeed to make the m-j::itids ?;i7» 
frustrai--' the gie:it purpose ofv^:: ^.-.-z^i. 
stent! of ylvliigaaiiiipie, lucid ar.d ar.i ..-.:'". 
of a swliject, it overloads, conf'.-iTtd^ i:;_ :.t, :-.:s 
the listener. Instead of leaving- r.L.T. ■^r...-- ■. - 
vivacityof clear aTid lull co;ivict':o:i. It U:. :- ...v. 
bewild-rtJ, darklj.ig, asleep ; acd whc.-. r.i •- 
wakes, he 

*' wfttes, emerging fro-n a •'-a of I:' ' - > 

" Tuinultiious ;^'ht:r^ his wreci'd, d==.:. j:;.-'-- 

" ing thought, 
" From wave to wave of " v.iid urj-enair.;'/ 
•" At randofc drove, her h^im of re it on ioi;.'' 

I incline to believe that ifthor; be i. >.'.:n:':i 
in the mind of this amiable g-:;n".!fiTiin, !: :-, t: -. 
want of a strong and m-i'it.:I,r.; yi-l^r,---'. 1. 
such an agpnl had wielded the scciit.--: c^ • it ■;-.- 
dcrstanding, it is presr.maijle, th:it n'er :'.,'•-. ii 
would have chastised hii esubera.-.t iozc.:-:-. :'-r 
literary finer^ and the too o%tt:ntr;::o;;s nr. I _.■.- 
fortunate parade of poinn in hii iir:".i-..-i^ ■.■.', i 
v-hith I have just commtnted. If I may c; . ■ >: 
in the replies which I have h-ard given t j ':. .-.i ■.: 
the bar, this ivantofjj-l^.nerit ii s'tmrJ.i.i-s r..i- 
nifested in his selecti-in and ■.■.•,-^iVii:!ii\'in 'A -'.w 

c;ises liutofthis I ran ;!■'■:;;-- o-.Iy trom iV ■ 

tri'i:r:ph:int air with which. hi^ a Iv.-r^r::-. s-i/.; 
his r.-.ses and appear to t-.irn tli',-m ag-.ir^; hi . ... - 
Hi.- 14 cerlainlv a m^in oi tl'>^= ^nd <;:i!j'j' ;i'l i'-- 
senrch. It would seem to mi-, h-i-.vv; r. ■ ■■ '''■ -:■: 

S thiit in order to cons'vV.ttv. ^.-'vl-a'-. ■ ' ^'y-- 

yer, aomelhing more is necc%iav;j ^Mk^^v- \< '^-'■-' 
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and persevering revolution of the leaves of an tar* 
thor. Does it not require a discernm^ent suffici- 
ently clear and strong to eviscerate the principlesT 
of each case j a judgment potent enough to digest, 
connect and systematize them, and to distinguish 
at once* in any future combination of circumstan- 
ces, the very feature which gives or refuses to a 
principle,a just application Without such intel- 
lectual properties, I should conjecture f(for on 
fhis subject, I can only conjecture} that a man 
could not have the fair adS%ntage and perfect 
command of his reading. For, in the first place, 
I. should apprehend, that he wouljj never disco- 
ver the application of a case, without the recur-' 
rence of all the sam^ circumstances ; in the next 
place, that his cases would form a perfect chaqs, 
a ruc/is i n dig est a que moles y in his brain ; and last- 
ly, that he would (iften and son>etimes perhaps 
fatally mistake the identifying feature^ and fur- 
nish his antagonist with a formidable weapon a-- 
gainst himself. 

. Ikulet me fty from this enlangled wilderness', 
f>f which I have so little knc'vledge, and return 

to Hrv - Although when brought to the' 

stanSiStd of perfect oratory, he may be subject tO' 
i£ censures which I have passed on him ; yet it 

\h be acknowledged, and I n^ake the acknow-- 
ledgment with pleasure, that he is a man of ex- 
tensive reading, a well informed lawyer, a fine 
belle lettres scholar, and sometimes a beautifut 
speaker. 

Tlie gentleman who hp.s been pointed out to 
me, as holding the ri'^xt, if not an equal grade in 
^2e profession^ is Mr. •••••". 11^ v^^\^'^x.OA^ 
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Upwards of forty years of age ; but Kis loot, E 
think, is more juvenile. As to stature, he is a- 
boutthe ordinary height of men ;. his form gen.* 
teel ; his person agile. He is distinguished by a 
quickness of look, a sprightly step, and that pe- 
culiarly jaunty air, which I hai'e heretofore men- 
tioned, as characterizing the people of New- York. 
It is an air, however, which (perhaps, because 
1 am a plain son of John Bui!) is not entirely to 
my taste. Striking, indeed, it is ; highly genteel, 
and calculated for eclat ; but then, I fear, that it 
may be censured as being too artificial ; as hav- 
ing, therefore, too little appearance of connection 
with the heart ; too little of that amiable simpli- 
city, that winning softness, that vital warmth,, 
which I have felt in the manner of a certain friend' 
of mine.- This objection, however, is not meant 
to touch his heart. I do not mean to censure 
his sensibility or his virtues. The remark applies- 
only to the mere exterior of his manners ; and e- 
ven the censure which I have pronounced on thaty. 
is purely the result of a different taste, which is,, 
as probably,, wrong, as that of Mr. •••-•••» 

Indeed, nwgj^ear S.«...... I have seen few emi^ 

nent men iff-;this or anv other country, who have 
been able so far to repress the exulting pride of 
conscious talents, as to put on the behaviour 
vhich is calculated to win the hearts of the peo- 
ple. I mean that behaviour, which- steers be- 
tween a low-spirited, cringing sycophancy ^ and 
ostentatious condescension on the one haad^ and 
a haught}', self-importance and supercilious con- 
tempt of one's fellow-cre^lUTt?» otv \^^^ ci^Clwcx ^^^^:J^. 
behaviour^ in which,- \Y\\*Ae ^Ti:i.^xv <i;\?>^'»>i^'^ ^^ 
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respect for his own fetlin^s and character, he 
seeiiii, nevLTthcrlcss, to concenter himself with 
the disposition iin'vl inclinations of the pc^rnon to 
whom he sp.^aks ; iii ii word, that happy behavi- 
our, in whicii ver^^aillitv and candor, modesty and 
dignity, arc sweetly and harmoniously attemper- 
ed and M'jndod. Any Englishm-an, but yourself,. 

my S , wo.dd easily recognize the original 

ffom which this latter picture is drawn. 

This leads me off. from the character of *Mn- 
, to r.-marl: a moral defect, which I have, se- 
veral ti mes, observed in this countr5\ Many well 
mennin;^ men, having heard much of the hollow^. 
ccr^m'jnious professions and hypocritical gri- 
mace of courts; disgusted with everything which- 
savours of aristocratic or monarchic parade; and 
smitten with the love of republican simplicity and- 
honesty, have fallen into a ruggediiess of deport— 
.iwcnt, a tliousand times more ])roud, more into- 
lerable and disgusting, thaa Shakespeare'^ fop*- 
.pish lord, with his chin new reapt and pouncet 
box» They scorn to conceal their thoughts ; and 
iu the expression of them, confound bluntness- 

with honesty. 'I'heir opinions are all dogmas 

It isp-rfectl) immaterial to them what anvoneelse 
m?.\ think. Nay, many of them seem to have for- 
gotten, that others can think, or feel at all. In pur- 
suit cf the hajTgard phantom, of republicanism,*" 
tiiey d:ish on, like Sir Joseph Banks, giving chace 
to the Emperor of Morocco, regardless of the 



'^ This phrase is scaixe\y ^'x.c>3L'^^i^^^^ ^n^-^ *\» 
a l^riton and a Lord- 
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sweet and tender blossoms of sensibility, which 
fall, and bleed, and die behind them- What an 

error is this, my dear S^ ! I am frequently 

disposed to ask such men.../' think you, that the 
stern and implacable Achilles,, was an honester 
man, than the gentle^ humane and considerate 
Hector ^ Was the arrogant and imperious Alex- 
ander, an honester man, than the meek, compas* 
sionate and amiable Cyrus ? Was the proud, th^ 
rough,, the surly Cato, more honest, than the soft, 
polite and delicate Scipio Africanus ? In short, 
are not honesty and humanity compatible ?• And 
■what is the most genuine and captivating polite- 
ness, but humanity refined ?'' 
. But to retunv from this digression. The qua- 

fities by which. Mr. « strikes the multitude, 

are his ingenuity and his wit. But those who 
look more closely into the anatomy x>{ his mind, 
• discover many properties of much higher dignity 
and importance. This gentleman, ia my opinion, 
unites in. himself a greater diver^ty of talents and 
acquirements, than any other at the bar of Virgi- 
nia. He has the reputation, and I doubt not a 
just one, of possessing much legal science. Hci 
has an exquisite and a highly cultivated taste for 
polite literature ; a genius quick and fertile ; a 
style pure and classic ; a stream of perspicuous 
and beautiful elocution r an ingenuity which na 
difficulties can entangle or embarrass ; and a wit, 
whose vivid and brilliant corruscations, can giiild 
and decorate the darkest subject. He cKoo^^^^s 
his ground in the first mslT^wc^^vavCcv ';5:^'5>rvV'^*^'' 
went ; and, when, in the i^yqv?^^^ ^^ "^ *^'?^'^'^,\^ 
uxiexpcctcd. evolution, of xe^umow ^ ^^ v^"^^^ 
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diate decisions from the bench, have beaten that 
ground from under him, he possesses a happy,, 
an astonishing versatility, by which he is enabled, 
at once, to take a new position, without appear- 
ing to have lost an atom, either in the measure or 
stability of his basis. This is a faculty, which, I 
have observed before, in an inferior degree ; but 
Mr is so adroit, so superior in the executi- 
on ot it, that, in him, it appears a new and pecu- 
liar talent. His statements,, his narrations, his 
arguments, are all as transparent as the light of" 
day. He reasons logically, and declaims very 
handsomely. It is true, he never brandishes the 
Olympic thunder of Homer ;, but then he seldom, 
if ever, sinks beneath the chaste and attractive 
majesty of Virgil. His fault is, that he has not 
veiled his ingenuity with sufficient address....;. 
Hence, I am told, that he is considered as a Pro- 
teus ; and the courts are disposed to doubt their 
senses, even when he appears in his proper shape. 
But in spite of tflis adverse and unpropitious dis- 
trust, -Mr 's popularity is still in its flood, 

and he is justly considered as an honor and an 
ornament to his profession. 

Adieu ! my friend, for the present. E'er long- 
we may take another tcmr through this gallery of 
pv^. traits, if more interesting objects do not call 
US off. Again, my S. ....•*, good night. 



LETTER IX. 

• Richmond, Octobi'T ^^. 

TALENTS, my dearS....-..^ v^V«^-^vT ^w 
^yeU'dda suitable tlieaUc.W^^-^^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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emerge from obscurity, and assume their proper 
rank in the estimation of the world. The cele- 
brated Camden, is said to have been the tenant of 
a gr*rrct. Yet from the darkness, poverty and 
ignominy, of this residence, he advanced to dis- 
tinction and wealth, and graced the first offices 
and tides of our island. It is impossible to turn 
over the British Biography, without being struck • 
and charmed by the multitude of correspondent . 
examples ; a venerable groupe of novi homines^ 
as the Romans called them ; men, who, from the 
lowest depths of obscurity and want, and with- 
out even the influence of a patron, have risen to 
the first honors of their country, and founded 
their own families anew» In every nation, and in 
every age, great talents, thrown fairly into the 
point of public observation, will, invariably, pro- 
duce the same ultimate effect. The jealous pride 
of power may attempt to repress and crush them ; 
the base and malignant rancour of impotent spleen 
and envy may strive to embarrass and retard tAeir 
flight : but these efforts, so far from atchicving 
their ignoble purpose, so far from producing a 
discernable obliquity in the ascent of genuine and ' 
vigorous talents, will serve only to increase their 
momentum and mark their transit with an addi- 
tional stream of glory.- Wh<:a the great earl of 
Chatham first made h:& appearance in our House 
of Commons, . and began to astonish and trans- 
port the British Parliament, and the British natin 
on, by the boldness, the force* and ranj^e of Kls. 
thoujg-hts, and the celesUal Svi^ wcv^ ^•soC^Ok^ c^^Wv^* 
eloquence^ it is well known^ x\\*?v\. \>eLQ: ^x\\xvvs\;^' 
Tf^ii/jolc, and his trot:^r:ii«\:^c^> ^x^^^».o^^^ 
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ver}' easily understood) exerted' all their wif, all 
their oratory, all tlieir acquirements of every de- 
ncrfption, sustained and enforced by the unfeeling 
''insolence of office," to heave a mountain on his 
gigantic genius, and hide it from' the world*. ..;■ 
Poor and powerless attempt !••.. The tables were 
turned. He rose upon them in the might and ir- 
resistible energy of his genius, and in spite of all. 
their convolutions, frantic agonies aad spasms^ 
he strangled them and their whole faction, with 
<as much ease, as Hercules did, the serpent, Py« 
thon. Who can tiu'n over the debates of the day, 
w'lnd read the? account of this conflict between 
youthful ardor and hoary headed cunning and 
power, without kindling in tlie cause of the tyrO',. 
and shouting at his victory ? That they should 
have attempted to pass off the grand, yet solid 
:ind judicious operations of a mind like his, as 
being mere theatrical start and emotion rthe gid*- 
dy, hair-brained eccentrichies of a romantic boy ! 
That they should have had the presumption to 
suppose themselves capable of chaining down to 
the floor of the parliament, a genius so etherial, 
towering^, and sublime ! Why did they not, in 
the next ortath, by way of crowning the climax 
of vanity, bid the magnificent fire-ball to descend 
from its exalted and appropriate region, and per* 
form its splendid tour alon<r the surface 'of the 
eartii ?^ SVHien the son of this great man, too^ 



'^ See a be^^utiful note in "Dtcrv^irv's Bbtanit: 
'Jr.reten, in which the writer su^^e^x^ xVt ^xciW* 
UJti- of three concentric strivlti o\ oMt ^^Lmo^^^^xt^ 
yrhlcb, or between them, ar^ ipto'^vvi^*^ vw^ 
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*^ur present minister, and his compeer and tival^ 
our friend, first commenced their political career, 
the public papers teemed with strictures on their 
respective talents ; the first was censured as be- 
ing merely a dry and even a flimsy reasoner ^ th^ 
kist was stigmatized as an empty declaimer. But 
error and misrepresentation soon expire, and are 
forgotten : while truth rises upon their ruins, and 
" flourishes in eternal youth," '1 hus, the false, 
the light, fugacious newspaper criticisms, which 
attempted to dissect and censure the arrangement 
of those gendemen's talents, have been long since 
swept away by the besom of oblivion. They 
wanted truth, that soul, which, alone, can secure 
immortality to any literary work^ And Mr. Pitt 
and Mr, Fox, have, for many years, been, reci- 
procally and alternately recognized, just as their 
subject demands it, either as close and cogent rea* 



kinds of meteors ; in the lowest, the commoa 
lightning ; in the next shooting stars : and the 
highest region, which he supposes to consist of 
inflammable gas, tenfold lighter than the common 
atmospheric air, he makes the theatre of the 
northern light, and fire-ball c»r draco volans. He 
recites thte history of one of the latter, seen in the 
year 1758, which was estimated to have been a 
mile and a half in circumference ; to have been 
100 miles high ;. and to have moved towards the 
north, 20 miles in a second. It had a real tail 
many miles long, which threw off sparks in its 
course, and the whole exploded with a s.o\i.x\5i> 
like that of distant thunder* "Box.* G^^^^i.^* "I^n^xn 
J. -add note X* 
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Boners, or as beautiful and superb rhetoricians.... 
Talents, thertlore, which arc before the public, 
have nothing to dread, either from the jealous 
pride of power, or from the transient misrepre- 
sentations of party, spleen, or envy. In spite of 
opposition from any cause, their buoyant spirit 
will lift them to their proper grade... .it would be 
unjust that it should lift them higher. 

It is true, there always are, and always will be, 
in every society, individuals, who will fancy them- 
3elves examples of genius overlooked, under- rat- 
ed, or invidiously oppressed. But the misfortune 
of such persons is imputable to their own vanity, 
and not to the public opinion, which has w*eighed 
and graduated them. We remember many of 
our school-mates, whose geniuses bloomed and 
died, within the walls of Alma Mater ; but whose 
bodies still live, the moving monuments of de- 
parted splendor, the animated and affecting re- 
membrancers of the extreme fragility of the hu- 
man intellect. We remember others, who have 
entered on public life, with the most exulting pro- 
mise ; have flown from the earth, like rockets 4 
and after a short and brilliant flight, have burst- 
ed with one or two explosions,...to blaze no nfiore. 
Others, by a few premature scintillations of 
thought, have led themselves and their partial 
friends to hope, that they were fast advancing to 
a dawn of soft and beauteous light, and a meridi- 
an of bright and gorgeous effulgence. But their 
day -has never yet broken, and never will it break* 
They are doomed for ever to that dim, crepus* 
cuJar lighty which surrounds x)cv^ ^xo-z.^xi ^^\^"^ 
when the sun has retreated to O^vg oy^^o^v^^ C\i^^ 
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T>f the Heatvens» Their's is the eternal glimmer* 
ing of the brain ; and their most luminous dis- 
plays, are the faint twinklings of the glow-worm. 
We have seen others, who, at their start, gain a 
casual prpjectility, which raises them above their 
proper gradd ; but, by the just operation of theic 
specific gravity, they are made to subside again^ 
and settle ultimately in the sphere to which they 
.properly belong. All these characters, and ma- 
Tiy others who have had even slighter bases for 
their once sanguine, but now blasted hopes, form 
a querulous and melancholy band of moon-struck 
declaimers against the injustice of the world, the 
agency of envy, the force of destiny, Sec. charg- 
ing their misfortune on every thing but the true 
cause ; their own want of intrinsic, sterling merit ; 
their want of that copious, perennial spring of 
great and useful thought, without which a maa 
may hope, in vain, for growing reputation. ,Nor 
'are <hey always satisfied with wailing their own 
destiny, pouring out the bitterest imprecations of 
their souls, on the cruel stars which presided at 
their birth, and aspersing the justice of the public 
opinion whicl^ has scaled them : too often in the 
•contortions and -pangs of* disappointed ambition^ 
they cast a scowling eye over the world of man...* 
start back, and blanche, at the lustre of superioB 
merit.. ..and exert all the diabolical incantatio 
■of their black art, to conjure up an impei-vl 
Tapour, in order to shroud its glories from t^ 
vorld. But it is all in vain. In spite of evei 
thing, the public opinion, will finally do jusTlce to^ 
us all. The man who comes f^vcVj V^^fet^i. ^v^^^^ 
"world, s^d who jpossesse* 1l\i^ gc^^^^wV^X^^^^*^ 
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stamina which entitle him to a niche in the tcm* 
j^le of glory, has no reason to dread the ultimate 
result J however slow his progress may be, he will, 
in the end, most indubitablv receive that distinc- 
tion. While the rest, '^ the swallows of science,** 
the butterflies of genius, may flutter for their " 
spring ; but they will soon pass away and be re- 
membeied no more. No enterprising man, 
therefore, (and least of all, tlie truly gr^at man) 
has reason to droop or repine at any efforts which 
he may suppose to be made with the view to de- 
press him ; since he may rely on the imiversal and 
irachanging truth, that talents, which are before 
the world, will most ine\'itahly find their proper 
level ; and this is, certainly, aH that a just man 
should desire* Let, then, the tempest of envy 
or of malice howl around him. His genius will 
consecrate him : and any attempt to extinguish 
that, will be as unavailing, as would a human ef- 
fort " to quench the stars.^' 

I have been led farther into these reflections 

than I had anticipated. The train was started 

by casting my eyes over Virginia ; observing the 

very few who have ach^anced on the theatre of 

public observation, and the ^ery many who will 

remain, fore\'er, behind the scenes. What fre- 

•jent instances of high, native genius have I seen 

/. -Tging in the wildernesses of this country ; ge- 

^y whose blossoms, the light of science has ne- 

f" courted into expansion ; genius, which ts 

jomed to falband die, far from the notice and 

Aie haunts of men ! How often, as I have held my 

tr^y through the western forests o^x\\\^^i^.te^ and 

reJlected on the vigorous slvootsoi ^>3i5^i:'Wc ^5x\^i^ 
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Tcct, which were freezii?g and perishing there Tar 
the want of Gulture,.,.how often have I recalled 
ihe moment, when our pathetic Gray, reclining 
under the mouldering elm of his country church 
yard, while the sigh of genial sympathy broke 
•from hislieart, and the tear of noble pity started 
in his eye, exclaimed, 

^' Pefhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 

'Hands that,therodof empire, might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstacy, the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes, her ample page, 
Rich withthe spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the gonial cuprent of their soul. 

Full many a gem ofpurestray serene. 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flow'r is born to blush, unseen. 
And waste. its sweetness on the desart air. 

"Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless 
breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields -withstood ; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton, here, may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, .guiltless of his country^s 
blood. 

'Th' applause <if listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a natiarJa ci^s^^ 

^bcir lot forbad.:"—., 



!•%»«• 
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The heart of a philanthropist, no matter Xf% 
tjrhat country or what form of government he may 
belong, immediately enquires...*" and is there no 
mode to prevent this melancholy waste of talents) 
Is there no mode by which the rays of science 
might be so diflFused over the state, as to call 
forth each latent bud into life and luxuriance ?" 
There is such a mode ; and what renders the le- 
gislature of this state still more inexcusable, the 
plan by which these important purposes might be 
effected, has been drawn out and has lain by them 
for nearly thirty years. The declaration of the 
independence of this commonwealth was made 
in the month of May, 1776.^ In the fall of that 
year, a statute, or as it is called here, *' an act of 
Assembly" was made, providing that a commit- 
tee of five persons should be appointed to pre- 
pare a code of laws, adapted to the change of the 
state government. This code was to be submit- 
ted to the legislature of the country, and to be ra- 
tified or rejected by their sufFragc. In the ensu- 
ing Noveinber, by a resolution of the same legis- 
lature, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Pendleton, 
'George \Vythe, George Mason, and Thomas 
Ludwcll Lee, Esquires, were appointed a com- 



* This is a fact which the public journals of 
the state establish beyond controversy j although 
the legal process and other public acts of Virgi- 
nia^ modestly wave this precedence, and date the 
foundation of the commonwealth, on the 4th of 
July, 1776, the day on which the declaration of 
tAe inriepeadenct of the Uivitftd Su.t.^% was .bto^ 
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inittee to e:secute the work in question. It was 
prepared by the thrte first n: mvit gtiulenien ; the 
iirst of thtrm-, now the Presid>:'nt of the United 
States ; th^^ se? end, the President of die Sui^reme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia ; and the third, the 
Judge of the High Court ol ChaiKcry, at this 
pla« -e. I have perused this system oi siate police, 
M'iih admiration. It is evidently the ^ork of 
minds of most astonishing greatness ; capahlf , at 
•once, of a grand, profc^nd and comprehensive 
survey of the present ami future interest and 
glory of the whole state ; and of pursuing that in- 
terest and glory through all the remote and mi- 
nute ramifications of the most extensive and ela- 
borate detaiL Among other wise and highly pa- 
triotic bills which are proposed, there is one, for 
the more general diffusion of knov» ledge. After 
a preamble, in which the importance of the sub- 
ject to the republic is most ably and eloquently 
announced, the bill proposes a ."Simple, and beau- 
tiful scheme, whereby science (like justice under 
the institutions of our Alfred) would have been 

• *' carried to every mail's door." Genius, instead 

• of having to break its way through the thick op- 
posing clouds of native obscurity, indigence and 
ignorance, was to be sought for through every 
family in the commonwealth ; the sacred spark, 
wherever it was detected, was to he tenderiy'che- 
rished, fed, and fanned into a flame j its innate 
properties and tendencies were to be developed 
and examined, and then cautiously and judicious- 
ly invested with all the auxiliary energ}^ and ra- 
diance of which their ch?^T^ct^T v:^'^ ^^\'^^^^^vJc^R.« 

, What a plan was here to gwe tX8>Ci^\vj ^^w^^^^^ 
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:glory to the republic ! If you ask me why it has 
never been adopted, I answer, that, as a foreign- 
er, I can perceive no possible reason for it, ex- 
cept that the comprehensive views and generous 
patriotism which produced the bill, have not pre- 
vailed throughout the country, nor presided in 
the body on whose vote the adoption of the bill 
depended. I have new reason to remark it, al- 
most every day, that there is throughout Virginia, 
a most deplorable destitutionof pubHcspirit,of the 
noble pride and love of country. Unless the bo- 
dy of the people can be awakened from this fatal 
apathy j unless their thoughts and their feelings 
can be urged beyond the narrow confines of their 
own private affairs j unless they can be strongly 
inspired with the public zeal, the amor patriae of 
the ancient republics, the national embellishment, 
iind the national grandeur of this opulent state^ 
must be reserved for \'^ry distant ages. 

Adieu, my S ; perhaps you will hear from 

me again, before I leave Richmond. 

Trom the VIRGINIA GAZETTE. 
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An apology 
in reply to a hint. 

THE. letters of the British Spy were funiished 
*to amuse the citizens of the town and country; 
and not to give pain to any oxi^ Vwwxvawh^lrv^*.,.. 
Acuordinglyy nothing hasbct^xi ^widvv\c^^a^\iit<:^ 
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the inte^ity, the philanthropy, the benc\'olc>iccy 
charity, or any other moral or religious virtue or. 
grace of any one Virginian, who has been.intro* 
duced into those letters. Nothing indeed could 
be justly said on those heads, in censure of* either 
of the gentlemen^ It is true, that some letters 
have been published, which have attempted to a-i 
nalize the minds of three or four well known citi- 
zens of this state, and in order to designate thenv 
more particularly, a description oixht person and* 
vianner of each gentleman was giv^n- This has. 
been called " throwing stones at other people's 
glass houses," and the person who has communi-^ 
Gated those letters (gratuitously styled their " au- 
*' thor") is politely reminded that he himself re- 
sides '* in a gla^ house." If this be correctly, 
understood, it implies a threat of retaliation ; but 
all that the lawn of retaliation could justify, would 
be to amuse the town and country with a descrip- 
tion of the person^ manner and mind of the author 
(as he i& called) of the Britishr Spy- He fears,, 
however, that it would puzzle the ninter, whate- 
ver his genius may be, to render so barren a sub- 
ject, interesting and amusing to the public ; and 
he would be much obliged to the hinter if he 
could make it appear that he (the furnisher of tho 
letters) deserves to be drawn into comparison, 
either as to person,, manner, or mind, w^ith anv 
one of the gentlemen delineated by the British 
Spy. As to his person,indeed, he is less solicit- 
ous ; the defects of thaf, were imposed on him by 
nature ; and there is no pv\uc\)jle. h^U.^\ ^'sXTi^JCx^- 
ed than this general prmciYiVeol ^\^\w^\v:>^^'^>^^ 
Justiccy that no man ougVxX \.o\i^ cvi^Ns.VkX^-^^^^ ^'^' 



tShgencies over which he had no cotitroul. As 
to his m?.nner, he has as little objection to a pub- 
lic description of that as his person. 

To save the trouble of others, however, he re- 
linquishes all pretensions cither to the striking e- 
legance which is calculated to excite admiration, 
and respect, or to the conciliating grace and vital 
warmth which are qualified to gain enthusiastic 

friends His manner is probably such as would 

be produced, nine times out often, by the rustic 
education to which he was exposed. 

As to his mind, it is almost such as nature 
made it. He cannot boast with Gray, that " sci- 
ence frowned not on his humble birth." But 
what of this ? A man mav very accurately anato- 
mizethe powers of a mind far superior to his own. 
It is not improbjible that Zoilus*x:riticisms of Ho- 
mer was just ; since every nod of Homer's was 
a fair su!)ject of f.rificism. Yet who will suppose 
that Zoilus could have produced such a work as 
the Iliad ? Itjs impossible to read Dennis's cri- 
ticisms of Addison's Cato v/ithout being forcibly 
struck with their justice, and wondering that they 
have never before occurred to ourselves. Yet- 
there is no man, who will, therefore, pronounce 
. the genius of Dennis equal to that of Addison.,... . 
These facts are so palpable and so well under- 
stood, that the person who furnished the letters 
of the British Spy (even if he had been their au- 
thor) could scarcely have had the presumption to - 
suppose, nor, I trust, the injustice to desire, that 
the public would pronounce his mind free from* 
tlie defects, much less endued with the energies* 
amd bcauticsy of those which h^ triucUes* 
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But where is the harm which has been done J. 
"Wflo arc the gentlemen introduced into the Bri-» 
tish Spy ? A.re they yoking men, just emerging, 
into notice, and concerning whom the public have 
yet to form an opinion ? Far from it. They are 
gentlemen, who have long been, and who still are 
displaying themselves in the very centre of the 
circle of general observation* They have not 
hid their light under a bushel. Their city is 
built on a high hill. There is not a feature of 
their persons, nor a quality of their mind or man- 
Tier, which has not been long and well known, 
iand remarked, commented on, criticised, repeat- 
ed and reiterated a thousand and ten thousand 
times in every circle and every corner *of the 
country. 

Was it in the power, then, of any remarks in an 
anonymous and fugitive newspaper publication, 
either to injure or to serve gentlemen so well and 
so extensively known ? On the contrary, if those 
remarks were untrue, they would be instantane- 
ously and infallibly corrected by the public opi- 
nion and knowledge of the subject; if the remarks 
were true, they would add no new fact to the 
public opinion and the public knowledge. Think- 
ing thus, nothing was more distant, either from 
the expectation or wish of the person who has-, 
furnished the pres& wirh the letters of the British 
Spy, than that he was about to do an injury to 
the character, or to inflict a wound on the feel- • 
iiigsofany citizen of the country. Why could 
he have expected or wished any such effect I He 
could not have been actuated by resentment ; for 
neither of those geutleiaeivVvaN^ ^n^^ viwsR. ^«^ssfc. 



an injury. He could not have been moved- by 
personal intorcit ; since his conscious inferiority, 
as well as the nature of his pursuits, remove him 
i'ar from the possibility of bein^^ ever brought in- 
to collision with either of those g;entlemen. He 
could not have been impelled by diabolical envy, 
or the malicious agony of blasted ambition ; simcc 
his country has already distinguished him far^ 
very far beyond his desert. And of the malevo- 
lence of heart which could intentionally do a 
wicked, awanton and unprovoked injur}'', he is per- 
suaded that either of the gentlemen, if they knew 
him, would most freely and cheerfully acquit him* 
If he be asked why he published the letters de- 
scribing those characters ? He answers..... 

First, for the same reason that he would. If he 
could, present to the town, a set of landscape 
paintings, representing all the lovely prospects 
v.'hich belong to their beautiful city ; to furnisK 
them with the amtisement and pleasure, whicH- 
arise from, surveying an accurate picture of a 
well known origmid : and this implies, that he 
could not have believed himself, adding new in- 
formation, as to the originals themselves. Se- 
condly, he hoped that the* abstracted and misceU 
laneous remarks, which were blended with the 
description of those characters, might not be, 
without their use, to the many literary young 
men who arc growing up in Virginia. 

If the letters of the British Spy have gone be- 
yond these purposes ; if they have given pain to 
the gentlemen descriljed,. (for as to doing them, 
an injury,. it is, certainly, out of the (ju-stion) 
tbtrc is no man in the community^ dis^^^osed to 
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ttf gret It, mote sensibly, than the man who fur- 
nished those letters for publication. 

But while honor and justice compel the writer 
of this article, to give these explanations, anct 
make these acknowledgments to the gentlemen 
immediately iiiterested, he begs he may not be 
considered as descending to the meanness, of beg- 
ging mercy on his own ^' glass house." On the 
contrary, the person who has published the polite 
hint in question, is welcome to commence his as- 
sault as soon as he pleases.- He can scarcely 
point out one defect in the person, manner, or 
mind of this writer, of which he is not already 
conscious. And if he meant by his menace, any 
thingmore.»..if he meant to insinuate a suspicion 
to the public, that the honesty, integrity, or mo- 
ral purity of the man who furnished the letters of 
the British Spy for publication, are assailable on 
any ground of truth... .if such was his intention^ 
he has intended an injury, at which this writer 
laughs in proud security.. ..an injury, for whick 
his own heart, if it be a good one, will not for- 
give him so soon, as will the heart of the man 
whom he has attempted to injure. 

The writer of this article, tenders, in return, 
this hint to the hinter : that before he commences 
his hostile operations, he will be sure of his man. 
As to the persona who really did furnish the Bri- 
tish Spy, the finger of conjecture has been erro-* 
iieously, pointed at various persons who reside 
in this state. It would be unjust and barbarous,, 
to punish the innocent for the guilty, if guilt can* 
ke justly charged on the British Spy. 
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LETTER X. 

lUchmondj December Id* • 

IN one of my late rides into the surrounding' 
country, I stopped at a little inn, to refresh my- 
self and ray horse ; and, as the landlord was nei- 
ther a Boniface, nor " mine host of the garter," I 
called for a book, by way ot killing time, while 
the preparations for my repast, were going for- 
ward. He brought me a shattered fragment o£ 
the second volume of the Spectator, which he told 
me, was the only book in the house, for *' he ne- 
ver troubled his head about reading ;" and by the 
way of conclusive proof, he farther informed me,, 
that this fragment, the only book in the house,r 
had been sleeping, unmolested, in the dust of his- 
mantle-piccc, for ten or fifteen years. I coyld 
not meet my venerable countryman, in a foreiga 
land, and in this humiliating plight, nor hear o£ 
the inhuman and Gothic contempt with which he 
had been treated, without the liveliest emotion* 
So I read my hos.t a lecture an the subject, tof 
which he appeared to pay as little attention, as. 
he had before done^ to the Spectator, and with, 
the .sa;7^yro/V/ of a Dutchman, answered me, ia 
ihc cant of tlie countrj', that he " had other &sh» 
to fry," and left me. 

It liad been so long since I had had an oppor- 
tunity of opening that agreeable collection, that 
the few numbers which were now before me, ap« 
pearcd almost entirely new ; and I cannot describe 
to yon, the avidity and dell^^ht^ with which I de- 
voiircd those beautiful aT\d m\.<iT^^UTv^^^^<:.>i\3a5cta- 
ooss Is it not strange, my d^^xv ^.•..*-^>iXv5iX^^52» 
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a Work should have, ever lost an inch of ground? 
A style so sweet and simple ; and yet so orna- 
mented ! A temper so benevolent, so cheerful, so 
exhiliarating! A body of knowledge, and of origi- 
nal thought, so immense and various ! So strikingly 
just, so universally useful ! What person, of any 
age, sex, temper, calling, or pursuit, can possibly 
converse with the Spectator, without being -con- 
scious of immediate improvement i To the spleen, 
he is as perpetual, and never-failing an antidote, 
as he is to ignorance and immorality* No mat- 
ter for the disposition of mind in which you take 
him up jyou catch, as you go along, the happy 
tone of spirits which prevails throughout the 
work ; you smile at the wit, laugh at the drollery, 
feel your mind enlightened, your heart opened, 
softened and refined, and when you lay him down, 
you are sure to be in a better humour, both with 
yourself and every body else. I have never men- 
tioned the subject to a reader of the Spectator, 
who did not admit this to be the invariable pro- 
cess ; and in such a , world of misfortunes, of 
cares, and sorrows,' and guilt as this is, what a 
prize w^ould this collection be, if it were rightly 
estimated ! Were I the sovereign of a nation, 
which spoke the English language, and wished 
my subjects cheerful, virtuous and enlightened, 
I would furnish every poor family in my domini- 
ons (and see that the rich furnished themselves) 
with a copy of the Spectator; and ordain that 
the parents or children, should read fiowx ^ ^jc^^ 
numbers, algudj every mgVvt. m "Ocvt. ^^''t'scc* ^^;« 
one of the peculiar periecXioias oS. x^cv^e^ m^qt^s^ ^ 
that while it contains such ^ xcia^^ ^^ -kjlO?^^^ ' 



modern learning, so much of profound wisdonTr 
and of beuulirul composition, yet there is scarce- 
ly u number throughout the eight vohimies, which 
is not level to the meanest capacity. AnotheV 
perfection is, that the Spectator, will never be* 
come lircsome to any one whose taste and whose 
heart remain uucorrupted.. 

I do not mean that this author, should be read- 
to the exclusion of others ; much less that he^ 
should stand in the way of the generous pursuit 
of science, or interrupt the discharge of social or 
private duties. All the counsels of the work it» 
self, have a directly reverse tendency. It fiirnish- 
cs a store of the clearest argument, and of the 
most amiable and captivating exhortations, *' to 
raise the genius, and to mend the heart.^ I re-- 
gret, only, that such a book should be thrown by,. 
and almoHt entirely forgotten, while the gilded 
blasphemies of infidels, and " the noon-tide tran- 
ces" of pernicious theorists, are hailed with rap- 
ture, and echoed around the world. For such, I 
should be pleased to see the Spectator universal- 
ly substituted ;. and, throwing out of the questi- 
on it's morality, it'fe literary information, it^ja- 
sweetly contagious serenity, and the pure and 
chaste beauties of its st\Ie;and considering it 
merely as a curiosity, as concentering the brilli- 
ant sports of the finest cluster of geniuses, that 
ever gnu ed the earth, it surely deserves perpetu- 
al attention, respect and consecration. 

Tiiere i£,ir.ethhiks, my S , a great fault In 

c 

fcxjg/i?^- a/(cr"novt;Uyy -n uw\)|^uc:\xce.. 
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TasticVioits contempt of cfvery thing that \s oidts 
You will not understand me as censuring the pro- 
gress of sound science. I am not so infatuated 
an antiquarian, nor so poor a philanthropist, as to 
seek to retard the expansion of the human mind« 
But I lament the eternal obliviom, into which out 
x>ld authors, those giants of literature, are permit- 
ted to sink, while the world stands open-eyed and 
open-mouthed to catch every modem, tinsel'd a- 
bonion^ as it falls from the press. In the polite 
♦circles of America, for instance, perhaps there is 
no want of taste, and even zeal for letters. I 
have seen several gentlemen, who appear to have 
an accurate, a minute acquaintance with the whole 
range of literature, in it's present state of im- 
provement : yet, you will be -surprised to hear., 
that I have not met with more than one or two 
persons in this country, who have ever read the 
works of Bacon cr of Boyle. They delight to 
saunter in the upper story, sustained and adorned 
as it is, with the delicate proportions, the foliage 
^Tid flourishes of the Corinthian order ; hut they 
disdain .to make anv acquaintance, or hold com- 
munion at all, with the Tuscan and Doric plain- 
ness and strength, which base and support the 
whole edifice. As to Lord Verulam, when he is 
considered as the father of experimental philoso- 
phy ; as the champion, whose vigor battered 
down the idolized chimeras of Aristotle, together 
with all the nppcndaTit and immeasurable webs of 
the brain, woven and hung upon them, by the in- 
genious drearners of the schools ; as the hero who 
not only rescued and redeeitv^iA. x\\^ ^cfcW ^x^-^sv 
^thls darkness, jargon, peTp\^\^c3 ^ncA ^^<:^ 
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but, from the stores of his own great mind, pour* 
ed a flood of light upon the earth, straitened the 
devious paths of science, and planned the whole 
paradise, which we now find so full of fragrance, 
beauty and grandeur.,.,when he is considered, I 
say, in these points of view, I am astonished that 
literary gentlemen do not coXirt his acquaintance, 
if not through reverence, at least through curiosi- 
ty. The person who does so, will find every pe- 
riod filled with pure and solid, golden bullion ; 
that bullion, which several, much admired, pos- 
terior writers have merely moulded into various 
fprms, or beaten into leaf, and taught to spread 
its floating splendors to the sun. 

This insatiable palate for novelty, which I have 
nlientioned, has had a very striking eflfect on the 
style of modern productions. The plain language 
of easy conversation will no longer do. The 
waiter who contends for fame, or even for truth, 
is obliged to consult the reigning taste of the day. 
Hence, too often, in opposition to his own judg- 
ment, he is led to incumber his ideas with a gor- 
geous load of ornaments ; iipd when, he would 
present to the public a body of pure, substantial 
and useful thought, he finds himself constrained 

' to encrust find bury its utility within a dazzling 
case, to convert a feast of reason into a concert 
of sounds ; a rich intellectual boon into a mere 
bouquet of variegated pinks and blushing roses. 
In bis turn he contributes to establish and spread 
wider the perversion of the public taste ; and thus, 
on a principle resembling that of action and reac- 
tion, the author and the public ted^toc^te the in- 

jLiryi; just as, in the VicenxVous T^\'£a oS. ^>^ 



CTiarles the II, the dramatist and His audietire 
were wont to poison each 6ther?s morals. 

A history of style would, indeed, be a curious 
and a highly interesting one : I mean a philoso- 
phical, as well as a chronological history : one 
which, besides making the gradations, changes 
and fluctuations exhibited in the style of different 
ages and different countries, should open the re- 
gular or contingent causes of all those gradations, 
changes and fluctuations. I should be particular- 
ly pleased to see a learned and penetratitig mind 
employed on the questions, whether the gradual 
adornment which we observe in a nation's stvle- 
results from the progress of science ? Or whether 
there be an infancy, a youth, and a manhood, in. 
a nation's sensibility ; which rising in a distant 
age, like a new-born billow, rolls on, through 
succeeding generations, with accumulating height 
and force, and bears along with it the concurrent 
expression of that sensibility, until they both 
swell and tower into the sublime*^.. and sometimes 
break into the bathos ? The historical facts as 
well as the metaphysical consideration of the sub>- 
ject, perplex these questions extremely ; and, as 
Sir Roger De Coverley says, " miich may be 
said on both sides.^' For the present, I shall say 
nothing on either ; except that from some of Mr. 
Blair's remarks, it would seem that neither of 
those hypotheses will solve the phenomenon be- 
fore us. If I remember his opinion correctly, 
the most sublime style'is to be sought in a state 
of nature ; when, anterior to the e'icistence of sci- 
ence, the scantiness of a laT\gv^^^e^^ ^c^\<Lt.^ 'a.^-^'^- 
pis to notice the points oi* Ye^^mb\'axL^«:. \i<£^5;'^^ 

\ 
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the great natural objects with wliicli t!hey are isaiiv 
rounded, to apply to one the terms which belong, 
to another, and thus, by compulsion, to fall, at 
once, into simile and metaphor, and launch into 
all the boldness of trope and figure. If this be 
true, it would seem that the progress of a civiliz- 
<id nation towards sublimity of style is, perfectly a 
retrogade manoeuvre ^ that is, that they will be 
sublime according to the nearness of their ap- 
proach to the primeval state of nature. This is 
a curious and, to me, a bewitching subject* But 
itleads to a volume of thought, which is not to 
be condensed into a letter. I will remark only 
one extraordinary fact as it relates. to st\ie. The 
Augustan age is pronounced by some critics to 
have furnished the finest models of style, erabel- 
lished to the highest endurable. point-: and of this^ 
Cicero, is always adduced as the most illustrious 
example. Yet it is remarkable, that seventy or 
eipjhty years afterwards, when the Roman style 
liad become much more luxuriant, and was de- 
nounced by the critics of the day* as having 
transcended the limits of genuine ornament, Pliny 
the younger, in a letter to a friend thought it ne- 
cessary to enter into a formal vindication of three 
or four metaphors, which he had used in an ora- 
tion, and which had been censured in, Rome for 
their extravagance ; but which by the side of the 
meanest of Currants figures, would be poor, insi- 
pid and flat. Yet who will say that Curran's 
«tyle has gone beyond the point of endurance ? 
"Who is not pleased with its purity ? Who is not 
ravished by its sublimity ! 

* Sfic Quinctilian's lu^titut^v 
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liT Englandy how wide is the chasm- betwcem* 
thfe st\ le oi. Lord Verulam and that of Edmund 
Burke, or M^'Iln tosh's introduction to his Vindin- 
cioe Gallicoe ! That of the first is the plain dress 
of a quciker ; that of the two last, the magnifi- 
cent paraphernalia of i-ouis XIV of France. In 
Lord Verulam's day, his style was distinguislied 
for its superior ornaments, and in this respect, it 
was thought impossible to surpass it. Yet Mr. 
Burke, Mr. M'lntosh andthe other J?7Z^ writers 
oi the present age, have,' by contrast reduced 
Lord Verulam's flower garden to the appearance 
of a simple culinary square. 

Perhaps it is for this reason, and because, aa 
you know, I am an epicure, that I am very much 
intere&ted by Lord Verulam^s manner. It is in* 
deed a most agreeable relief to my mind, toturrt 
from the stately and dazzling rhapsodies of the 
day, and converse with this plain and sensible old 
gentleman. To me his style is gratifying on ma* - 
ny accounts ; and there is this advantage in him^ 
that instead of having three or four ideas rolled 
over and over and over again, like the fantastic 
evolutions and ever-changing shapes of the same 
sun-embroidered cloud, you gain new materials^ 
new information at e\"ery breath. Sir Robert 
Boyle is, in my opinion, another author of the , 
sr.mc description, and therefore an equal, if not a 
higher favorite with me. In point of ornament., 
he is the first grade in the mighty chasm (througk 
the whole of which the gradations may be dis- 
tinctly traced) betv/een Bacon and Burke. Yet 
he has no redundant verbage ; has about him a 
jKirfectly patriarchal simplicity, andcTer}' period 
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\As pregnant with matter.: He has this advantage 
j too over Lord Verulam ; that he not only inves- 
i tigates all the subjects which are calculated to try 
h' the clearness, the force and the comprehension 
of the human intellect : he introduces others, also, 
in handling whereof he shews the masterly potv- 
ers with which he could touch the keys of the 
heai"t, and awaken all the tones of sensibility 
which belong to man. Surely if ever a human 
being deserved to be canonized for great, un- 
clouded intelligence, and seraphic purity and ec- 
«tacy of soul, that being was Sir Robert Boyle. 
When I reflect that this *' pure intelligence, this 
link between men and angels," was a christian, 
andjook around upon .the petty infidJels and de-' 
ists with which the world swarms,.! am lost in a- 
mazcment 1 Hav^e they.,seen 'arguments against 
religion, which were not presented to Sir Robert • 
Boyle ? His religious works shew th^t they have 
not.' Are their judgments better able to weigh 
those arguments than his was ? They hjave not 
the vanity even to believe it. Is the beam of their 
judgments more steady, and less liable to be dis-* 
turbe.d by passion than his ? O ! no ; for in this 
he seems to -have excelled all mankind.-, Ar.e 
their minds more elevated and more capable of" 
comprehending the whole of this great subject, 
witli all its connections a.nddepeni1encies, than was 
the mind of Sir Robert Boyle ? Look at the men.,, 
and the question is answered. How then does it' 
happen that they have been conducted to a con«. 
elusion, so perfectiv'the reverse of his ? It is for' 

mm " 

this^Yer^' ''*^^'*^^ » because their judgments are 
less Cistricated from tht influence and raised a« ' 
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Tx)ve the mists of passion ; it is because their ' 
tninds are less etherial and comprehensive ; less 
capable than his was *' to look through nature up 
to-nature's God." And let them hug their pre- 
cious, barren, hopeless infidelity ; they are wel- 
come to the horrible embrace! May we my friend, 
never lose the rich and inexhaus table comforts 
of religion! Adieu J my S" 
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THE author of " An Enquirer," on the theo- 

^ of the earth, begs leave to offer the following 

observations, to the publisher of " the British 

'^ Spy," in answer to some of his additional 

notes. 

When the Enquirer read, in the second letter, 
of the British Spy, that " the perpetual revoluti- 
on of the earth, from west to east, has the obvi- 
ous tendency to conglomerate the loose sands of 
the sea, on tlie eastern coast ;" " that, whether 
the rollingof the earth to the east, give to the o- 
cean an actual counter-current to the west, or 
not, the newl)*^ emerged pinnacles are whirled, by 
the earth's motion, through the waters of the 
deep l" and, from the continued operation of the 
causes which produced thtm, that " all contindflts 
and islands, will be caused, reciprocally, to ap- 
proximate ;" when he read these and otiier simi- 
lar passages, he saw no reason to doubt, that the 
British Spy, considered the ocean ?iorv^ as well as 
formerlv, affected bv the rotation of the earth ; 
or, to express the same thing more correctly, that 
ihe rotatory motion of the earth, is but partially 
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trommttnicated to the ocean. This opinioti, 
Kv^hich a thoasand facts may be brought to dis- 
prove, aad which the favorite cosmogonist of the 
British Spv says,* no man can entertain, who has 
the leas, knowledge of physics, it was decorous 
to suppose, had been advanced from inadvertence^ 
If the meaning of the writer, was taken by the 
Enquirer, in a greater latitude than waa^ meant, 
he is not the less sorry for his mistake, because 
it was a natural one, and was not confined to him- 
self. 

But the annotator of the Spy, without saying 
whether the supposed current now exists or not^ 
thinks the ybrTw^r existence of such a current not 
improbable, and puts a case, by way of illustrat- 
ing his hypothesis. My reasoning on the sub- 
ject, somewhat different from, his, is briefly this. 

lithe whole surface of the earth, when it first 
received its rotatory impulse, was covered with- 
water, and this impulse was commxmicated to it^ 
solid part a/(?.*2f , then, indeed, a current to the west, 
"U'ould be produced ; -and would continue, until 
the resistance, occasioned by the friction of the 
waters, gradually communicated the whole moti- 
on of the earth, to the ocean. It is not easy to 
•^ay, when this current would cease, but it seems- 
•to me, it would be more likely to wear the bed of 
the ocean smooth, than to raise protuberances ;. 



■* The passage in Smellie's translation of Buf- 
fon, stands thus : But every man, who has the 
2east knowledge of physics, must allow^ that no. 
jffu/cf, which surrounds the earv\\, c^Tvbe ^^^<:XdA 
kr Jts rotaticn. Vol. 1* on regvA^r mtvfl.^ 

I 
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xtid even, though it were to cause smtd hstnks^ ir 
could never elevate them above its own level. E 
should observe, that to avoid circumlocution, , I 
admit a current to the rvest i because the effect is- 
the same, as to alluvioQ, whether the earth re« 
volve under the waters, or the waters roll over the 
earth ; though the fact is, that the oceau, like thts 
oil in the plate, in the experiment proposed, would 
have a tendency to remain at rest, and whatever 
motion it acqiiired, must be to the east^ li&e that, 
of the earth, from which it was derived. 

If we suppose a few solitary mountains to lift*, 
their heads above the circumfluous ocean, we may 
infer, by the rules of strict analogy, that they 
would be woru away by the friction of the passing" 
waters, rather ,thaa that they would receive any 
accessions of soil. 

But let us suppose some ridges of mountains,^ 
sunning from north to south, and of sufficient ex- 
tent and elevation^ to obstruct the course of the 
waters. In this case, the sudden whirling of the- 
earth to the east, would force the ocean on it» 
western shores, where it would accumulate, untik . 
the gravity of the mass thus elevated, oveit^caniqpj 
the force which raised it. Then one vast undular»S 
tion of the stupendous mass would take place, J" 
from shore to shore,^ and would continue,. until it. 
gradually yii^lded to the united effect of friction • 
and gravity ► A comparison between vessels of" 
different sizes, partly filled with water, might en—, 
able us to form a rationalconjecture of the term: 
pf this oscillation ;: but be it one year, or many- 
years, I think the effect would more probably be^ 
an abrasion of the mpuut.^\Ti) \3ccNBL\Jwi lsix«c^f»R 
ot/a continent* 
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But the pQstuiatum that the first fnxpulse to the 
earth, was communicated to its solid part alone, 
on which all these suppositions rest, is but a pos«»^ 
sibility : Whether we suppose that the cause 
which first whirled the earth on it's axis, be an 
ascending link in nature^s chain of causes, or the 
immediate act of the first Great Cause of all, it isr 
not unlikely, that it penetrated and influenced e- 
very particle of matter, whether it were solid, li- 
quid, or aeriform. On this subject, our supposi- 
tions are to be limited only by our invention. One 
man may resort to electricity, according ta an al- 
ledged property of that fluid ; another, to magne- 
tism ; a third. to the action of the sun*s rays ; and 
a fourth, to a quality inherent in matter ; accord- 

' ing to either of which hypotheses, no current 
could have existed. MonsieurdtjBufFbn, indeed^ 
ascribes the earth*s rotation, to a mechanical and 
partial impulse, the ablique stroke of a comet; but 
as, according to him, the earth, was then one en- 
tire globe of melted glass, its rotatory motion: 
must have been uniform, long before the ocean- 
existed. Whoever would dispel the clouds iit 

I * which this question is enveloped, and" make it as 
clear " as the light of Heaven,'* should indeed, 
be mihi magnus Apollo : but hypotheses, of which 
nothing can be said, but that they are jiot impos* 
sible, though they ma}'' beguile the lounger, of a 
heavy hour, are little likely to further our know- 
ledge of nature. In so boundless a field of con« 
jecture, with scarce one twinkling star to guide 
us, we can hardly hope to find, among the num- 
berless tracks of error, that which singly leads to 

^ truths 
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When the Enquirer spoke of the g^eneral Botf^ 
ieversement which many subterranean appearan- '* 
ces indicated, he did not mean, even to hint at 
their cause, but simply to express, as the word 
imports, the topsy turvy disorder, in which vege- 
table and marine substances are found.. ..the one 
far above^ and the other far Mow the seat of its 
original production. At the moment he was at- 
tempting to shew, that ever}/ explanation of these 
phenomena, was imperfect and premature, he 
hardly would have ventured to give one himself f 
for though ^' w^e should not suffer ourselves to be 
passively fed, on the pap of science,'* when wc 
have attained our maturity ^ytt^ until we have at* 
tained it, he thinks it is better to be in leading 
strings, than to stumble at every step* 

In the progress of science, I doubt whether 
sound principles are abandoned for those that are 
less true. Novelty, in moral speculation, aided 
as it may be, by our passions^ may dazzle and 
mislead ; but in physics, though one error may 
give place to another, when truth once gets pos- 
session, she holds it firm, ever after. Thus, the 
theories of cosmogonists follow one another, like 
wave obtruding upon wave ; each demonstrating* 
the fallacy of those which went before, and prov- 
ed absurd in turn j while the philosophy of New- 
ton, in spite of the continued opposition of French 
Academicians, and the later reveries of St.Pierre,- 
gradually gains universal credit and respect. 
The member of the Royal Society, who account- 
ed for the trade winds, by the transpiration of 
tropical sea-weed, may have had his admirers, but 
he has not betn able \o sli^^i.^ xJwt. '^^^'t^ ^sJvSiiK^* 
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Ilalley. If Harvey's system of generation hatE 
htx:n as well supported \yy facts, as his discovtry 
of the circulation of the blood, ail hostility to the 
one, as well as to the other, would have ended- 
with his life. 

It certainly is not philosophical " to discard a- 
theory," because it may be unsupported by a 
name, nor yet, because there are other more re- 
cent theories. In these and many other general 
remarks,! entirely concur with the writer, though 
I do not ckarly discern their application.- 

I cannot conclude, without regretting, that I. 
should be compelled to diifer with a writer whose* 
talents I so much admire, and whose sentiments 
I so often approve ; but, to borrow a celebrated^ 
sentimerit, my esteem for truth exceedi eveiv 
my esteem for the British Spy. Though neither' 
of us may chance to convince the other, yet, if 
our discussion should lead those who have not- 
the Fame parcntr.l tenderncBs, for particular hypo-- 
theses or dou'ols, to a better undtrrstaiiding of 
tiie s ibject, tlic light that is thus eliciitd, wilt 
console me for the collision which. produced it*^ 

October 12 1G03. 

THE END.. 
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